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ABSTRACT ' , . 

The papers included in' this monograph are ^related to 
or are an outcoine*of a three-year demonstration pro ject undertaken by' 
the .Jane. 'i\ddams School of . S.ocial ^Hp'rk, University of Illinois at ^ 
Drban%Champ^aign. The project's purposes were to define a role for 
school social worker^ in school-cpmrniinity-pupil relations and the 
concomitant tasks .aii'd responsibilities in such .a role; to identify 
the theory, and knowledge b^se necessary for such social work 
practice; to r develop a training program for a school social work 
^specialist in ^school-community-pupil relations; and to evaluate the 
^ tprocess and outx^omes of- the pro ject. The- model of school .social work ' 
pr^actic^e developed by this '^project differs "substantially from 
, trarditional models because of the following reason'fe: (T) school 
conditions and practices that bear adversely on low income &nd 
minority students; (2) community qonditidns that ' increase the 
alienation of students and parents from existing schools and social 
dnstitutions; (3) lack of role clarity among professional pupil 
personnel workers; and (4) failure to upaate pupil ps^rsonnel services 
to be responsible to the current needs of students. The articles 
' review: (1) tHe history of school s^qial work;,' <2) th'e development of 
a new model for school social work; (3) the irse of change in existing 
school-community-student relationships; an^ (4) future directions for / 
school -social work* .(Author/HLH) ^ • ' f 
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CHAPTER I 

Introduction ! 

' . . •^ ■ 

, '•. . . J 

The papers included in this monograph are related to or are 
an outcome of ^three-year demonstration pi%ject.undertaken' . 
by the Jane Addams School of Social Work, University of /' 
IHinois at Urbana-Champaign.l The prefect's pifrpbses were to 
define role for school social workers in'school-community- 
pupil relations and the concomitant tasks and responsibilities 
in such a role; to identify the'thcory tmd knowledgebase 
necessary for such social work practice; to develop a training 
program for a school social work specialist in school-co\imunity- 
pupil relations; and to evaluate the. process and outcomes of 
.the project. 2 ' • ; 

. Tlie Model of school social.work practice which was deVeloped 
during the thr.ee-yeaj project differs substantially from the 
traditional clinical mpdel wjiich, for the past several decades, 
Miis'been in use a.^ a way of helping.pupils adjust to the learn- 
ing opportunities provided in public elementary iuid secondary 
schools. Factors that contributed to the need' for revisions jn ' 
school social, work practicejnclude major problems foiuia in 
public school education today: those school 'Conditions and 
practices that* bear adversely upon children and -young persons, 
particularly low income and minority pupils; community and 
neighborhood conditions that increase alienation of pupils and 
their parents from social institutions, particularly the public 
school; confusion iibout professional roles and the rigid practice 
boundaries that.exist among the variouls pupil specialists; and 
failure to modify traditional pupil social services sufficiently 
or to direct thi^yi in imaginative w^ys toward the most urgent 
pupil problems. A departure from\lie usual methods of 



iThc project was partially funded by the United States Office of Education 
of the Dcpartmcnt.of Health, Education, and Welfare through the Midwest 
Ccntor/Consortium"f6r Planned Change in Pupil Personnel Programs in Urban 
Schools, ^jidiana University, Bloomington. 

Final AogrUm Report frbm Jane Addams School of Social Work, University 
of Illinois, Urbana: The School'Comrnunity-Putnl Training Program, 197 1-74 
(Bloomington: The Midwest Centcr/Gonsortium fo^^ Planned Change in Pupil 
Personnel Programs for Urban Schools, Indiana University, 1975). 



education and training of school social workers seemed needed 
so that they could intervene appropriately in the complex 
school and community systems to improve learning opportunities 
l^r pupils. 

Within this monograph, Lela B. Costings earlier article, 
Historical Review of School Social Work" is reprinted as back- 
ground material because it is no longer readily avsdlable to 
social workers empioyed in public schools, many of whom arg^ > 
uninformed about the origins of thejr fif^ld of practice. An 
addendum summarizes the professional hteiature pertinent to 
social work and the public school in the years since 1968. 

Costing "School Social Work Practice: A New Model" 
articulates the model of social work in the public schools 
which was developed during the School-Gommunity-'iPupil 
Training Program referred to above. A contrast is drawn be- . 
tween this form of practice and the more traditional modes -of ' 
social work practice in the schools in terms of goals and focus,- 
supporting theories, assessment procedures, development. of a . 
service plan, and deployment of personnel. . .. 

lone D. Vargus, wKo served as coordinator of the School- 
Community-Pupil training program during its three-year > 
demonstration at the Jane Addams School^of Social Work 
describes some of the processes and problems in developing, 
launching, and maintaining that program. She seeks to respond 
to questions which have come to her frequently: "What* did 
^ou do and ho^^ did'you do it?" In so answering, she discusses 
proq^sses and prdblems involved in thi^ different but'exciting 
undertaking: the skepticism about preparing social workers 
as change agents; public school and university relationships; 
teaming, both by faculty arid by students; and the-important 
process of institutionalization of the progranj. 

The hext paper, by Richard J. Anderson, entitled' "Introducing 
Change in School-Community-Pupil'Relationships: Maintaining 
Credibility and'Accountability," addresses the need.in any 
system change-oriented practice to develop indicators of ac- 
countability within the employer-employcc*relationships, and 
for the mainten^ce credibility with client systems and 
professional associates. The means of developing a "plan of 
operation" is discussed in relation to a problem-situation base. 



. The<:oncept of team practice, pfeferabIy4Jnterdisciplinaxy 
team.practice, receives attention throughout the volume: 
Notions differ as to how teams are constructed, organized, and 
tasks are implemented. lone Vargus in "A Team Approach to * 
Social Work" describes the teajn modeji^, tfeam leaders, and ^ 
working styles which were typical of the S-C-P team training 
experiences. / ^ 

The Jane Addams School of Social Work at the University of * . 
Illinois has maintained from its inception a strong interest in ^ 
social work services in the schools as a field<of Social work - 
practice; Early faculty members such as Florence L. Poole, • 
Jane Wille, W. Paul Sfmon, $md John J; Alderspn gave national 
leadership in developing conferences, workshops, and contribu- 
tions to the professional literature in an effort to adVanceand 
strengthen social work practice in the Schools. Consistent with > 
that strong identification with school social -work, Jane Addams 
faculty members have continued to assess this field of practice^ 
in an attempt to devel^ new and effective mode^of service 
which meet the changing needs of school pupils. The final 
section of thi^ monograph reflect^s lhat commitment to- . Q 
demonstration and dissemination. Reported here are the 
comments and concerns voiced at a recent conference on school 
social work, held under the auspices of the Jane Addams v 
School of Social Work and the Midw,est Center/Consortium. 

Social work practice in the public schools appears to be in k 
transitional po^fiod as its practitioners and academicians work 
together to develop new approaches to helping schdol children 
find equality of educational opportunity. The need for new 
learning materials, conferences, and other forms of profes- * 
sional interaction'with^in this field of practice is critical, ft is - \ 
o\x hope that this volume will meet one aspect of that ne^ed. 

Grateful acknawledgement is made to DeWayne J. Kurpius, 
who served as director of the Consortium for Planned Change 
in Pupil Personnel Services for Urban Schools, and to faculty 
members of the Jane Addams School of SociaJ/Work, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, Urbai^a-Champaign. Dr. K^lrpius and his staff 
and our faculty colIeagues4|pffered many challenging questions^ 



and useful ideas during the course of the School-Community- 
Pupil, demonstration project, ' * J 



Lela B. Costin 
lone D. Vargus 
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•V . - CHAPTER II ' 

• ••. • A Historical Review of School Social Work 

*, <• ' 

•* ' ^ ' J^ela B. Costin " ' » 

, . 'Asslimptions concerning school social work should 
'be reappraised so that effective ■Ythods-cah be, \ 
• developed to meetneighborhood and school problems. 
' , Under the^aegis of the U.S.. Office of Education an analysis ■ 

was recently completed of thejtasks performed by school social 
workers in an aftempt tb find a basis for assigning responsibilities 
te social workers having different leveIs.of education or train-. 
ing.l The study devfeloped a definition of school social (vork^ 
•that is, a description of the content of that field of social work 
pri^ctice. The definition was based on a factor analysis of the 
ratings of professional school social" workers of tfie relative , 
importance of a range of tasks for the attainment of social work 
goals within a public school setting. The resulting description 
largely reflected the school social vrork literature of the forties 
and fifties and showed little or no gener^al response to the" 
pressing concerns of the education and social work professions . 
in the sixties : for'example, the learning-problems of many 
unsuccessful schopl children' and youth; the underlying condi- 
tions in the school„neighborhood, and community that contri-' ' 
hute to their difficulties; or hew approaches (jf potential value 
in the delivery of services to- them. ' ' ■ 

^How did school social work.ajfnve at a point in its history ' 
at which practitioners in the field define their endeavors in 
relation to tasks and goals that are not attuned to the urgent ' , 
problems of today's schoolchildren and youth? A review of 
the profAsional littirature since school social work began in ' 
this country casts some light on. this question,. ' 

iLcla B^ostin, An Analysis of the Tasks in School Social Work As a.Basis for 
Imorov/d Use of Staff, Final Report to the U.S. Department of Health, Educa- 
Uon, aild Welfare, Office of Education, Bureau of Research, Project No. 6-8315 ^ 
Gram ClEG 3-6-068315-1306, February 28,'l968. 1 'V 

Rcpnntc\l from Social Casework. October 1969.Copynght by Family Service 

Association qf America, 44 East 23rd Street, New York, NY. Printed in the 

United States of America. ^ 



The period 1906-1940 . , , 

The Beginnings x i 

School social work began at about the same time, although' 

^.independently, in three cities:' New York, Boston, aind Hartford 
during the school year 1906-07. This development originated • 
outside the school system itself, and private agencie.s and civic 
organizations in these localities supported the work until school 
boards accepted its valife and agreed to administer and finance 
it as an' integral part of the school system. 

The first instance in which school Sociaij work was established^ 
aiid supported by the school system itself without-prior cfemon- 
stration occurred in Rochester in 1913. The Board of Eduea- 
tion explained: . , . . * 

[This is] the first step' in an attempt to.meet a need of which 
the school system has been conscious for some time. It is an 
undisputed fact that in the environm^t of the chiM outside ' - 
orschool are to be found forces which will often times thwart 

^ the school in its endeavors. . . . The appointment of a 'visiting 
teacher is an attempt on the part ofth^ schodl to meet its 
resfyonsibility for the whole welfare of t'h? child . . , [and] t6 
secjure.maximum cooperation-b'etween the home and the 
schooi.2 ^ 

By 1921 school social work had been expanSsd into the 
middle western states, more- often inaugurated by the Board ' 
of Education than by private agencies, and ii Uad.been intro- 
duced into junior and senior high schools. A national professional 
association had emerged— the National Association of Visiting 
Teachers. ' r . 

Early Influences , ^ ^ , 

The early twentieth century was a fertile period for the 
development of school Social work. For although its J^eginnings 
in different cities reflected individual cii:^:umstances and some- 
what different specified purposes, each introduction of school o 

^56th Report of the Board of Education, Rochester, New York, \1911, 1^12, 
1913, as quoted in Julius John Oppenheimer, The Visiting Teacher Movement, 
with Special Reference to Administrative Relationships, 2nd ed. 0oint Committee 
on Methods of Preventing Delinquency, New Yo,rk, 1925), 5. o . 



; social work service represented a common response to certain 
changed conditibr|s and nev^ needs within communities. - 
Aniqng the import-^^u influences in its development were 
(1) passage of com^pulsory school attendance laws, (2),new 
•ttnowt^dge about individual differences ampng children and 
their capacity to respond to improved conditions* an^ (3) 
realization of thfe strategic place of school and education in 
the lives»of chiMren and youth, couple^with cencem forlhe 
relevancy of education to the child's present and future! Each 
of these influences will^beldiscussed briefly. 

Compulsory Education. As concern spread about the il- ' 
literacy of immigrant children, and then abdut the illiterai;y • 
of American-born children who were found in.factories rather 
^ than in schools, attention focused. on the child's right to at * 
least a minimuni of Education and the state's responsibility to 
■ .secure this for all children. The way in which varipus social \ 
»* institutions and^pVovisions^^^f society interlock was.clearly 
illustrated by the necessity for concurrent progress in secur- 
ing child labor legislatiqn and compulsory school attendance 
"statutes. For example* it was noted that children could scarcely 
realize the benefits of child labor legislation .if they were not - 
enabled or required to go to school an.d were only turned out 
.of the factories into the streets; nor could t{iey be effectively '. 
required to go to school if the law permit^ted them to work. 

To secure legislation was not enough; the exte;i't to which it 
was enforced wa^ crucial to attaining the intended goah for 
children. Not all parents understood and accepted the im. ' 
portanwof education for their children as provided for in- 
new legislation. I^ck of sufficiently high wages for adults in 
^ a family increased the wish of parents for their children to be' 
old enough to become wage earners. Without compulsory 
birth registration to make children's ages a matter of f)ublic'' ' 
record, it was easy for children to claim their "working 
papers," or ''poverty permits," before they were legally of 
; a^e to do^ so, and it was common for children to speak of 
their ''re^ age" and their 'SvaUing age." Poor enforceroent 
of csrfipulsory school attendance statutes was als6 aggrava^ted 
^,b^ the lack of sufficient school acconimodations in many 
cities and the existence of "waiting lists." Florence Kelley, I 



in her capacity as chief factory inspector in Illinois, documented 
in her annual report of 1895 (he failure of school authorities in 
some places to supply facilitiies for children^who'*werQ **ready . 
and willing to go to school/' For example, **in Alton, while 200 
children under 14 years of age were at work in the glass works, 
there were on the list of appliccmts for admission to the schools 
^40 children in excess of the seats provided. "3 

* The lack of effective enforcement of school attendance laws 
led to such studies as Edith Abbott and Sophonisbaif ..Breck- 
inridge's on ponattendahce problems in the Chicago sch0(/ls. 
This study caused them to argue a need for school attendance 
officers, and they held that these should be social Wor^^rs,* 
since the reasons for*?nonattendance were interwoven /Wttl:^ the 
social ills of the community, such as poverty, lack of/adeqxiate 
adiilt wage levels, illiteracy, and'ilMiealth— condi^oijiS that 
existed in many families not known to any social 'a^6i)»cy and 
only in contact with the school.4 

Attention to Individiidl'Diff^rences.^As legislatures in variou<5 
states jCKtended the scope of compulsory education Jaws, schools 
were required to provide not qnly for larger groups of chidren 
but also tfor children of a w?der age distribution and a greater 
range and variety of abilities tod interests. Previously no great 
concern had existed in most schools about the "different" or 
troublesome child; he did not have to attend and could drop 
out of^chool without question, or the school could drop him 
trom the rolls, since it had no.'legal responsibility to provide ^ 
him with education. Compulsory school attendance Jaws, how- 
ever, required teachers and other school personnel to look to 
other fields for understanding of the varying characteristics of 
the children in their cfassrooitls. 

Social workers contributed by helping teachers and other 
school personnel understand how forces outside the school 
affected the child's ability to use the gtt^^atiau^opportuni^^ 
tnat was provided. In addition, some social worke^ had ideas. 



^Edith Abbott and Saphonisba-P. Breckinridge, Truancy md No n-At tendance 
m the Chicago Schools: A Study of ti e Social Aspects of the Compulsd^ Educa- 
tion and Child Labor Legislation of Illinois (University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 
iai7),423. ' ^ ' . , 

4 Abbott and Breckinridge, Truancy and N on- At tendance . . ., 241. 



.about how certain groups of children not in school could be 
helped to use education not only by improvenients in home 
conditions but also by adaptations within the«ehool program. 
For example, inl900 a Henry Street Settlem&nt resident was 
• permitted by the New York CWy Board of Education to form 
the first class for Ungraded pupils, children who were "unequal 
to the routine classwork because of mental d^cts.'* The * 
^settlement provided equipment, secured treatment resources in ^ 
community clinics, jind "made every effort to interest members 
of the School Board and the public generally in this class af 
children." Materials for lunch were provided^and the older' 
girls iu the class prepared and served the mealsj the first to be 
provided in the gi'adc s^^hools. "Occasionally the approval of 
the families would be expressed in extra donations, -and in 
the beginning this sometimes took the form of a botUe of 
beer. Evpry day one pupil was permitted to invite.an adult 
member^of his family to the luncheon, which led naturally to 
an exchiuige of visits between members of the family and the 
teacher." From this early experimental class a separate depart- 
ment in the, public schools was created in 1908, and by 1915 
there were 3,000 children throughout the city '*under the care 
of specially trained teachers who [had]' liberty to adapt the 
school work to the children's peculiar needs."5 

Concern fgr the Relevancy of Education to the Child^s 
Present and FiUure. Social workers of the early twentieth 
century were keenly aware of the strate^gic^ place of school 
^ aiid education in the lives of children and youth* and ^ere 
impressed by the bpportunities presented to the school- 
Sophonisba P.^Breckinridge, addressing the National Educa- 
tion Asspciation'in 191,4, spoke of the magnitude of the 
school's task and tht extent to which its importance had 
gripped the conscience of the community: "To the social 
worker the school appears as an instrument of almost un- 
limited possibilities, not only for passing oii to the next gener- 
ation the culture and wisdom of the past, but fpr testing present 



'SuiUan D. Wald, The Hgxise on Henry Street (Henry Holt and Co., New York. 
l9i5y,H7'i20 passim. 



social relationships and for securing improvemertts in social 
conditions/'^ Her plea was for a closer study of failiures of 
the 'School and the consequent loss in social well-being and 
for a more effective. use of the sdiooFs opportunity for • 
**simple and natural contacts'' with the families -of the ,com- 
munity. 

. At about the Scimc time other social workers in scttlem6nt 
houses were registering concern abput the necessity for the 
school to relate itself more closely to th^ present and future 

-lives of the children* F«r example, "Intelligent social workers 
seize opportunities for observation^, ^nd almost unconsciously 
develop methods to meet needs. They see conditions as they 
are,. and become critical of systems as they-act and rfact upon 
the child or fail to reach him at all. . . . Where the school fails, 
it appears to the social workers to do so because it makes edu- 
cation a thing apart— because it separates its work from all 
that makes up the child's life outside the classroom. "7 ^ 

Jtflius john,0{jpenheimer noted that during the early 
twentieth centaury the influence of the social settlements upon 
the development of school social work was v^ry strong, "both 
in respect to the type of methods used and in respect to the. 
developnrient of social centers in the schools. "8 For example, 
settlement hous^ residents noted the value placed upon educa- 
tion for their children by many of the immigrant-poof and the 
difficulties the children experienced in pursuing theirschool- 
" work; One response was recorded from the Henry Street 
Settlement in 1907, where study tooms were set aside %b that 
boys and girls from the crowded tenements could find a quiet, 
restful place in which to do their work as well as receive some 
tutoring. Extra reading materials for all ages were provided, 
and additional aids that, under other circumstances, would be 
given by parents or older brothers and sisters. Similar study 
rooms we're 'then takan over for maintenance by the Board of 
Education in numerous New York City schools^" *thanks to 



fiSophonisba P. Breckinridge, Some Aspects of the Public School from a Social 
Worker's Point of View, in Journal of Proceedings and Addresses of the I^aU'onal 
Education Associatioh (National Education Associatior>, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
1914), 45. \ , . ; ' 

7m\d, The House..., lOe;: ' . 

SOppcnhcimcr, IVie Visiting Teacher. . . , 2. ^ ♦ 

/ .V ' 10 ' ■' 



the example set by the settlement,' the superintendent of the 
New York school system reported. "9 

* .* . .. s ' 

Social workers in settlements stated their belief that **the 
schools'in a great city have an additional responsibility, as many 
of the pupils ai*e deprived of home training because of extreme 
poverty. . . Thcy'notcd the insufficient numbers df visiting 
teachers t^ bring.school and homq together and observed that 
the methods of the schools "never seeined . , . sufficiehtly 
related to the home conditions of \mst numbers of. the city's 
population." Attempts to bridge th^^gap andjinfluence the 
schools were recorded. As one ex.sSSjple, Housekeeping Centers 
were established in which girls Were' taught homemaking in 
I a typical tenement flat;flksing only the kinds of equipmeiit and 
I supplies ihvel people covild prociuc g^for themselves from shops 
in a typical neighborhood. The report wertt on td express the 
hope that schools would fully realize that "education is prepa- 
ration for life" and that such a center might be attached to 
every public school.lO • , ' 

Early Definition of School Social Work 

At the annual meeting of the National Conference of Charities 
cUid Correction in 1916 the general subject for the program of 
the Children's Committee was^'Tilblic Education and 'Social ' 
Service." The author of oj^^e paper undertook to define the 
tasks of the visiting teacher on the-basis of data obtained from, 
a questionnaire sent to a number of cities; the results showed 
considerable uni'formity in organization, type of work, and ^ 
method. Two phases of work were noted: '*The first is inter- 
pretmg to the school the qjiild's out-of-school life; supplementing 
the teacher's knowledge of the child /. . so that she may.be able 
to teach the whole child, . . . assisting the school to^know the 
life of a neighborhood, in order.that it may train. thfe^ldren 
for the life to which they look forwarH. Secondly, the v^^iting 
teacher interprets to the parents. th.e demands of the school and 
explains the 43eculiar difficulties and needs of the child. "H 

- . . • i 

^V^M,Vie House • ' ' ^ * 

^^yNM, The House . . . , 107-10 paj^im. 

lljaiic F. Gilbert, Visiting Teachers and 'Xhtnt AcimVxcs, Proceedings of the ^ 

National Conference of Charities and Cofrection (Plildmanh Printing Co., 

Chicago, 1916), 595. - - 



Expansion in the Twenties \ . 

■ • . ' ■ ■ * \ » ' ' •■ 

School social vvprk underwent a rapid expansion in the 

twenties, ftw^gcly as a result of a series of three-year tlemonstra-' 
lions in various^mmunities under the auspices of the Com- 
monwealth Fund. After a consideration of different promising 
activities in the field of child welfare, the fund undertook a 
program for the . prevention of delinquency in 192 L In the ' • 
prospectus of the program it was emphasized that **the visiting 
teacher does'preverftive work in the field of children's maladjust- 
ments, including juvenile delinquency, that the school holds the 
strategic position in regard to child welfare work, and' that sound 
social, case work is valuable in making the work of the school 
more effective."12 Consequently, among its other activities in 
relation to delinquency prevention, the Commonwealth Fund 
placed thirty :d$iting teachers in aS many comniunities com- 
prising both rural iind urban areas. 13 Boards of edncation 
responded by establishing visiting teacher positions i\i other , 
communities. The National Association of Visiting Teachers, 
in turn, grew stronger in nurribers and increased its efforts to 
establish high standards of work among its members. 

The literature of the early twenties continued tc) emphasize; 
the significant role of the schools in the lives of children and 
the school as "^the stralstigic center of child welfare work. "^14 
Fo/ example, the Proceedings of the National Conference of . 
Social Work in 19^ carried a group of papers given in division 
meetings on the general subject of **The School." One typical ^ 
excerpt follows: • 

^^Anhnal Report^ 1922, Commonwealth Fund, January 1923, as quoted in 
Oppcnheiincr, r/ie Visiting Teacher ... , 10-11. ^ , * 

^^Commonwealth Fund demonstrations were carried out in these thirty com- 
^ munitles: Birnfiingham, Alabama; Blue field, West Virginia; Burlington, Vemiont; 
Coljurnbus, Georgia; Detroit, Michigan; Durham, North Carolina; Hutchinson, 
Kansas; Huron County, Ohio; Kalamazoo, Michigan; Lincoln, Nebraska; Mon- 
mouth County, New Jersey; Richmond, Virginia; Rochester, Pennsylvania; 
Si^ux-City, Iowa; Sioux Falls, South Dakqta; Warren, Ohio; Coatcsville, 
Pennsylvania;^ Omaha, Nebraska; Charlotte, North Carolina; Chisholm, Minnesota; 
Sari Diego, California; Rock Springs, Wyoming; Racine^ Wisconsin; Berkeley, ' 
California; Butte, Montana (later transferred to Winona, Minnesota); Eugene^ ^ 
Oregon (later transferred to Portland, Oregon); TuCson, Arizona; Tulsa, Oklahoma; 
Pocatelfc, Idaho;* Boone County, 'Missouri. In twenty- five of the comniunities 
the boards of education continued t^e work after the completion of the demon- 
stration. ^ ' 

i^Oppcnheimer, The VusitiJig Teacher . . . , 28. 
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.Knowing its poweSkud influence in the communit/because. 
of its authority over the child and hence its open sesame 
ta the family, the school should seek for assistance through 
every avenue of science and service lx> remedy the ills^of V 
childhood and manhood. These menaces and ill^ disclose 
themselves in the school more quickly and concretely than* 
anywhere else. . , . But working together the social worker . 
and the teacher will come to an appreciation of the school's 
strategic position in the community because of its^hold on 
the child, a positibn.which can be strengthened and clarified 
by constant interchange of method and praCtice.lS 
» .' * * 

c Another author took a less hopeful view: ''We have a few^ 
visiting tdachers, but our school rooms are in almost total 
ignorance of what goes on in the homes or streets or back 
alleys of the comniunity." He warned that /'the school occupies 
a strategic pagition for holding,the mind of childhood to 
futilities" and for "beirig,able to prevent the development of 
. that freed social intelligence without which civilization has no 
future,"^He spequlated about needed qualities in school pror 
. ,gr;im and organization and what could be'accc^plished "if/. . . 
sopal workers were willing to lose their jSbs for the sake of 
such schools. "16 ^ . 

Primary Function Reaffirmed' , " ' ' 

Jhe principal activity in school sbcial work continued to be 
home-school-community liaison. Oppenheimer carried out a 
study to obtain a mor^ detailed list of tasks than had been 
delineated in the 1916 definition of functi6n..His study 

. method^'mckided an analysis,of three hundred case reports, 
checked and Expanded after interviews with visiting teachers; 
it resulted in,3:list of thirty-two " 'core' functions of Visiting 
teacher service.*'! 7 An appraisal of the nature of these tasks 

• affirms the emphasis on schodl-family-conimunity liaison as 



l^M. Edith OampbclTTThe Strategic Position of the School in Programs of 5odal 
Work, from the Point of View of the Sbdal Worker, Proc<7Crfm^i of the Naiibmh 
Conference of Social Work (Univ^ersity of Chicago* Press, Chicago, l923)/363-64. 

l^Joscph K. Hart, The Relations of th||ScAool to Soc\a\%/oTk/Proceedings of 
- the National Conference of Social Work (University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 
1923), 3|5. • 

l^OppcMihcimcr'y Tha yisiting Teacher . ^-s ,121-26. 
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the main body of school social work activity. Half the tasks 
involved helping the child's family use resources in the cpm- 
munity.18 An additional eight tasks inyolved direct work with 
parents in relation to th^ child.l9 Other tasks were concerned 
with interpreting the child or his environment to school per: 
sonnel.20' 

Not found in Oppenheimer's list of core functions were tasks 
invplving a one-to-one ongoing relationship of a visiting teacher 
with an individual child to help hini with his personal problems. 
The visiting teacher did confer sometimes with the child in^ 
school, usually at recess, nobn, before school, or when he was 
beipg eKcimined by the school nurse. Nevertheless, the targets 
]of the visiting teacher's activity on behalf of the child were the 
home, the school, the community, and the school conditions 
that .affected hini. . 

Oiie of the inipor^nt functions of the school social worker, 
Pppenheimer stated, was to aid in the r^eorganization of school 
administration a|id of school practice,by supplying. evidence 
of unfavorable conditionsUhat underlay 'children's school 
difficulties and by pointing out deeded changes. "It is of great 
value to the school to have the benefit of the- point of view of 
one who ;5 officially cbnnected with its staff, who is in thorough 
sympathy with its plans and^methgds/and yet constructively 
^ critical toward them; one who' adds to this a vision of the out- . 
side li-fe and social environment of the children wHo are its 
pupils. . The visiting teacher who is not constantly bring- 
ing in a picture of the needs 6t individual. children as well as the 



iSpor example: "Advise parents of the community agencies vyhich will aid them 
in Present difficulty." "Refer to and secure the cooperation of relief agencies when 
thd^family is in need of help," "Secure the cooperation of recreational agencies, 
libraries, Big Brothers and Big Sistersj in the prevention of possible dejinquencyj" 

i^For example: "Confer with parents to enlist their cooperation when t^c child 
shows signs of falling below the school's standards of scholarship, conduct, etc." 
"Aid motlK'rs in planning their work so that it will not be a handicap and a burden 
to children." "Confer with parents in regard to misconduct and endeavor to 
change the child's interests or help him to drop bad associates." ^ 

20For example: "Secure the psycht) logical exaraiination of children suspected 
of mental deficiency." "Secure personal and sodal data for the principal and 
the teachers which can be utilized in making educational procedure more * 
effective." 

19 ■ 
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needs of groups of school children loses a rare opportunity to 
aid in educati(^nal progiess."21 * . 

Influence of the Mental Hygiene Movement 

, In addition t6 ttie expansion of school social work into more 
communities and the reaffirmation of its primary function as 
one of home-$chool-community liaison, the literature of the 
twenties reflects the beginning of modifications in practice in 
response to the mental hygiene movement of the time. The 
increasing recognition of individual differences among children 
and interest on the part of the mental hygienists in^understandihg 
behavior problems led to an effort on the part of visitihg 
teachers to develop techniques for the prevention of social 
maladjustments. References cah be found in the literature of ' 
the day to tJie newly recognized importance of understanding 
the emotional reactions of the child to his experiefices in 
school. Mental hygiene clinics were established" in various 

" schools, and the social worker.began to assist in the diagnosis • 
and treatment ot "nervous" and "difficult" children. ' 

. Although warning against considering a school mental hygiene 

* program to be prmcipaily a psychia^iric service in which the 
visiting teacher would serve as an adjunct to the cliilic, Jessie 
Taft wrote: ' , \ / 

The only practical and effective way to increase the mental 
health of a nation is through its school system. Homes are . 
too inaccessible. The school has the .time of the child and the 
power to do the job. It is for us wKo represent mental hygiene 
^ and its application through social case work J:q Kelp the o 
school and the teacher; to see their vital reSpon/ibility for an 
education which shall mean the personal adjustment of the 
mdividual thrpugh the activities of the group.22 

Shifting Goals in the Thirties r . ^ - ; <- 

■ The depres,sion of the thirties retarded the growth of school ' 
social work, as it did the development of all prograftis of social' 



V.4 



2iOppcnhcimcr, The Visiting Tencher. . . , 134. ' • 

22jcssic Taft, The Relation of the School to the Mental Health of the Average Child, 
Projfedings of the Nqtional Conference of Social Whrk (University of Chicago 
Pi|ss,ChicagOi 1923), 393. / ■ 
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services for children. Services provided by visitii^g teachers v/cre 
qither abolished or seriously cut back in volume in fnany com- 
miunities^as a result of the schools' efforts to remain soIvent,23 
In addition, the dail^ activity of school social workers w^as 
affectcd by the changed corjditions, for the schools, "panicky 
about the physical needs of their pupils urged jvisiting teachers, 
to set about suj^plying these, with the. result that in some loca- 
tions there was little time for actual case work, since hot IurS:hes 
clothing shops and other ende^jvors were engaging their atten- 
tion. "24 As the "emergency" lenghtened, however, and federal 
programs were introduced into communities to provide relief 
to families, school social workers turned their attention to ciase- 
work with individucil children. 

IrSthe^'selection of cases for service, priority shifted from the 
dependent and delinquent child; concern was expressed that 
programs labeled "for the prevention of delinquency," like 
those sponsored by the Co m'Vnon wealth Fund in the twenties, 
"stigmatizedc^d therefore negated rnany possibilities for con- , 
structure service." School social workers began to awid.an 
imdge of atuthority or involvement with law-enforcement 
duties, such as attendance, and emphasis was given to the goal 
of "happy, wholesome childhood for all children." As a con- 
sequence, school social workers attempted to establish their 
work "in good average or superior.school districts in many cities 
before. attempting work In less privileged ones, in order to avoid 
any stigma and make it possible to work with children coming 
from all types of homes."25 . , - . 

As members of the social work profession in schools'and 
other agencies devoted thernselves to the refinement of method 
and techniques, some leading spcial workers in the thirties 
gave 'Warning of the need tcLsec the role and potential of social 
casework in broad social pa'spective-. For„example, Charlotte 
Towle, in discussiong casework within the schools^ enjoined: 



23c. W, Areson, S^tatus of Children's Work in the United Stvitcs, Proceedings of the 
National Conference of Social Work (University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 193^), , 
9M03. 

24Gladys E. Hall, Changing Concepts in Visiting Teacher Work, Visiting Teachers 
ilw//eim, 12:3 (September 1936). / ^ 

25 Hall, Changing Concepts . . . , 4 passim. 
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Wc lu'c coming not only to recognize the futility of persisting 
^in situations which are beyond the scope pf case work help, 
but to rc^ilize also our social responsibility for revealing the 
inadequacy of social case work in these instances, in order 
^ that interest ;ind effort^ mi^y be directed toward social 
action. ... I can imagine . ... that within the school the visit- 
ing teacher frequently is asked to compensate to the child 
for what the school lacks. Because of the absence of certain 
educational facilities the child's needs are^not.being met and 
•the visiting teacher may be asked to t-ake hini on. as a case 
work problem because certain behavior has been induced by^ 
the school inadequacies. In such instances her responsibility 
li(^s in making Ccise work limitations known, and in revealing 
the educational trcatmcivt issue.26 

In another examination of social casework and its proper use 
in the critical tinies of the thirties, Bci%ia Reynolds wrote: 

Jt is clear that the contribution of socikl case work is to ' 
supplement the best public administration, not to struggle 
to make up for the mistakes of a poor one. If a faulty school 
curriculum is ca^n.ising every year thous^ds of school failures, 
it Av^ould be stupid to engage visiting teachers to work in- 
dividually with the unsuccessful children. Why not change 
the curriculum and do away with that particular problem 
. at one str6ke?27 . - 

Generally, however, school social workers continued their 
efforts to ensure *'as far as possible the development of a well- 
balanced personality for all children." Emphasis was placed on 
the socied worker in the school as a helping.person whose 
service enabled children to achieve ''acceptance and use of • 
familiar school routine/' largely through interviews used ''to 
come . . . close to the real feeling of a child. "28 

In contrast to the statements of the early settlement workers 
who had urged school social workers to become critical of the 



26charlottc Towie, Discussion (of **Changing Concepts in Visiting Teacher Work"), 
Visiting Teachers BiiUetiri, l2:i5Ae [ScpttmhcT i936), * 

27Bcrtha C: Reynolds, 'Social Case Work: What Is It? What Is Its Place in the ^ 
World Today?, The Family, 16:238 (December 1935). 

28Edith M. Ever;>it, The Importance of Social Work in a School Program, The • 
FamzVy, 19:3, 4 (March 1938). 



pattern of behavior and achievement set by the schools as they ' 
act and react upon the child, Edith Everett in 1938 asserted 
that the school sotial worker should accept existing school 
standards: ^ * - ' 

Indeed, they are her allies, limiting the kinds of demands that 
may be made upon her— freeing her ... to concentrate on • 
helping children accept them as impersonal and inevitable as 
jthecb^»g^?^easohs and to put their energy into growth 
taflierth'an^ it in fighting or evasion. This should not 

^ imply that atten(fan9e laws and achievement'stand^ds may 
not— or should not— change. They will, but not through- 
children's fighting th^, or social workers' ignoring or 
criticizing them. The c^ase worker in the school must accept 
them, recognizing their value to her not only in the helpful 
limitation they provide, but equally in the fact that her; ac- 
ceptance affirms her place as ah inherent part of the school. 29 

Everett also spoke against the practic^f some visiting 
teachers who took on a broader community responsibility, ; 
outside the field of casework: **My own feeling, as a result 
of a good many years of experience in connection with a city 
school system, is thdt we can be most helpful by limiting our ; 
projfessionial responsibility to doing, as well as we humanly 
can, our case work job within^the school itself."30 

The period 1940-1960 

Emphasis on Casework ^S^^ruice 

With the beginning of theftecade of the forties school social 
work began another period ofiexpansion into additional com- 
munities and moved toward being gcfiierally accepted as an 
integral part of school systems. The volume of school social 



29Everctt, The Importance of Social Work . . . , 5-6. 
30Everctt, The Importance of Social Work . . . , 6-7. 
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work literature increased markedly,31 and it showed a nea^- , 
unanimity of views from 1940 to at l^^st 1960 t^^bout the 
appPopriate function of §chool social work and about the 
appropriate methods and techniques to be enciplqyed. If the 
literature ofnhe period correctly reflects its practice, then a 
transition was fully completed from the earlier focus on school 
and neighborhood conditioi^s and social -change to ac^clinical 
orienjation in relation to the personality needs pf the individual 
school child. ' ^ , . ^ 

It was generally agreed that social casework was tHe primary 
method of treatment an(d that the emotionally maladjusted 
child was the.target.of ccyicern. Ruth Smalley described school 
social work as "a specialised form of social casework. ... It is a 
method of helping individu^ children use what, the school offers 
them."32 A major study of the practice of school socihl work 
in twelve communities in 1953 affirmed the emphasis on social 
, casework and noted a range in the concept of casevyork service 
fmrn one focused principally on symptoms to one involving 
full study and treatment in a clinical team program, 33 Joseph 
Hourihan, in a study of the duties and responsibilities of the : 
yi'siting teacher in Michigan, .recommended limiting work to 
"those duties and responsibilities wKich are related to assisting ^ 

31 Many of the articles on'school social work in this period were published in the 
Bulletin of the National Asso cia tion o f Schao I So cial Wo rkers. This journal was ; 
dik^:ontinucd when that organization Jbccame a part of a single professional organi- 
zation in 1955, the National AssociatTon of Social 'Workers. For representative 
social woric literature of the period see; 

Mildred Sikkema, Report of a Study of School Social Work Practice in Twelve 
Communities (American Association of Social Workers, New York,^953). 
Grace Lee, ed.", Helping the Troubled Scjuool Child: ^ Selected Readings in School 
So<^al Wprk, 1935-1955 (National Association of Sp'cial Workers, Nfcw York, 
1959). . / ' 

Virginia <^uattlebai/m, ed.. School Social Work Practice, Proceedings of the 
Workshop Held at Lake Forest Academy, Lake Forest, Illinois, July 1-6, 1956 
(National Association of Social Workers, New York, 1^58). 
Social Work in the Schools, Selected Papers (National Association of Social 
Woricers, New York, 1960),^ . i. 

John C. Ncbo, ed.. Administration of School Social Work, Proceedings of the 
Workshop Held at Lake Forest Academy, J^ake Foxest, Illinois, July I^-l 7, 1958' 
(National Association of^^ocial Workers, New York, 1960). 

32Ruth E. Smalley, School Social Work as a Part of the School Program, 
Bulletin of the National Association of School Social Workers, 22 ;5 1 -52 
(March 1947). 

33Sikkcma, Report of a Study . . . , 27. ^ • * 
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individual emotionally maladjusted children" and extending 
and improving service by giying more attention to referrals to 
' other casework agencies, undertaking more consultation with 
teachers in relation to individual children, and making more 
extensive use of psychiatric copsultatiort.34 • ^ 

School social work was carried on primarily through the . 
individual inteuvievv, and the casework relationship established 
thereby was the key to the help offered the child. **It is a 
i^slationship within which the child can trust himself to be 
himself and know. that he is accepted as an individual. "35 
Helen Weston identified the school social worker's casework 
philosophy as one of ^^relationship therapy" in which "the 
client is helped to Identify and screen his feelings about his 
problems" as a means pf deciding what he will do about , 
them. 36 Dollie Walker summed up the nature of school social 
wark J:hus: **In short it invoIvl||helping the child to take 

^ responsibility for that part of hh problem that is appropriately 
his, helping his parents to feel the same concern felt by the 

. sclxool's personnel for the child's disequilibriiim in school, 

helping parents and children utilize lexisting community agencies 
if the need of the child can best be met this way, and helping 
the schools to individualize the child,"37 - 

The literature of the ppriod was descriptive for the mpst part, 
relying on selected- case examples to portray successful work with 
school children who were causing, concern arnong school ^ ^ 
. personnel because of symptoms ascribed to emotional maladjust- 
ment. A study conducted by Mildred Sikkema, for example, 
revealed that in all communities exariiined a large proportion 
of referrals to the school social worker stemmed from behavior 

34joscph P. Hourihan, The Duties and Responsibilities of thc^isiting Teacher, • 
doctoral dissertation (Wayne State University, Detroit, Michigan, 1952), 165, 
169, 172. ' , . 

35Lce, Helping the Troubled School Child ...,10?. 

36HeIeni E. Weston, School Soda!, Work 1953, Bulletin of the National Association 
ofSchool'Social Wmkers, 30:21 {Deceniber.1954). 

37Dollie R. Walker, A Study of Elementary School Teachers* Perceptions and 
Evaluation of the Role of the School Social Worker^ doctoral dissertation - 
(University of^Pennsylvania, PKiladelphia, 1963), 7. 
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or personality problems,38 in contrast to a 1923 study that 
showed that the largest number of referVals stemined from 
maladjustment in scholarship- and "deficiency in kssons/'39 ^ 

One demonstration of the use of the group work method in 
direct work wi'th children was reported in 1955. It was under- 
taken on the assumption tft^t althgugh school social work-'-*' ' 
consisted primarily of casework with children and parents, 
with concomitant relationships with teachers aVid others, chil- 
dren might also be^helped tq.resolve'some of their probkms in 
interpersonal relationships through the use of a selected group 

^ experience. 'fThe primary objective . . .Avas to help the child 
in his relationship to his peers and teachers. "40 in addition 

'^>to this group work demonstration, a Hmited amount' of work 
was reported by school social workers with {Sarent education 
groups. 41 Nevertheless, school social work continued to be 

. essentially a casework service to children. 

Work with Others in the Child's Behalf^ ^ " ^ 

^ In addition to direct work with school children, school social* 
workers during the forties and fifties continued to include • / 
varying amounts of casework with parents in their definition 
of school , social work. The intent was to help the parents per- 
ceive and share the school's concern for the child and to s'ecure 
support of the parents for the social worker's activity with the 
child. Emphasis was placed on interpteti^ig the child's problem 
to the parents, dealing with their feelings about it, relieving 
tensions in thciamily situatibn, and enabling the parents to 
make necessary adjustments in th^^ir relationships with the child 
and to take action within theTcalm of tl]ej?>parental respon- 
sibifity. If parent^ had probjems in line more with "family case-. 

' work responsibility" than with "school social work responsibility^ 



38^kkc'ma, Report of a Study . . . , 24. ' " / 

39^anc Cuibcrt, The Visi^ig Teacher in the United ^0e^ (Fubiic Education Asso- 
• dation of the City of New Y-ork, N':w Yorkn923), 2^3." * 

•^^Paul Simon^'Social- Group Work in the Schools, BiiHi^n of the Natio nal Ass acia- 
tio n of Sch ool So ciai JVor/i f «/3 1 : 3^ ( Sc p tcmb e r J 95 5 )!' ^ ^ ^ 

'^^Joi example,^ Mint B. Aueri^ach, The Special Contribution of the School V 
Social Worker m Work with Parent Groups, Bulletin of the National Association 
of School Social Workers, 2>id-A{)"\^ (December 1954).'' 
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tlten a referral to a community resource WcS expected. How- 
ever, no clear criteria emerged for making this differentiation. 

• Most of the school social work literature iH relation to non- 
, attendance focused oi^the emotional component of individual 
maladjustment that contributed to the school absence, and > , 
considerable'interest was manifested in the dyriamics of school 
phobia. There wUs also, however, some minor but significant . 
attention to the constructive use of authority to promote school 
attendance42 and a renewed awareness of authority as a dy- 
namic and ♦a founda.tion,,for help. 43 

' ^ V 

Frequent mention can be foUnd in the literature of the im- 
portance of differentiating the school social worker's role / 
froni that of other school personnel. Although lacking clear 
definitions aitd documentation, there were numerous refer- 
ences to. the school social worker's "special competence and 
skill." In any case, effective working relationships with other * » 
school personnel were considered essential to the success of a 
school social work program. 

^ Consuftation toJ.eachers (interviews with teachers about' 
children whom they might, not refer but wished to discuss for 
a variety of reasons) was stressed increasingly in the forties 
and fifties. It was used in most instances to interpret children's 
emotional difficulties and to aid teachers in an early recognition 
of personality difficulty .44 

Collaboration wth other schocJl personnel in relation to the 
educational program received some. attention! literature, 
usually stressing the importance of differentiating the casework 
relationship from the interprofessional relationship. An ex- 
panded view of the potential of collaboration wa^ set forth . ^ 
by Sikkema late in the forttes: While acknowledgiiig that 



42Robcrt C. Tabcr, Children Caught in Crosscurrents: The Rights and Respon- 
sibilities of Children and Parents^ BuUettn of the National Association of School 
Social Workers, 29:12-21 Ounc 1954). 

^^SQara B. Bryant, The Eyolution and Broadening Concepts of Attendance ' \ 
Service, Bulletin of (he National Association of School Social Workers/ 30:19-29 
(March 1955).'^ * 

44jo|m J. Aldcrson, The Specific Content of School Social Work, Bulletin of the 
National Association of School Social Workers, 27:3-13 Qune 1952). 
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"case work service With children in schoo) and with their 
parents is the core of the contribution of the school social 
worker," she stressed an opportunity to go^^eyond helping 
school personnel increase their Understanding of human 
behayior--the opportunity to help them translate this under- 
standing into, practice in curriculum formulation and planning, - 
in the classroom group process, or in school administration. 45 
At the same time at which this point of view appeared, ^Florence 
Poole pointed but in a description of the characteristics of 
school social work that "the school social worker, as-a memb^'er 
of the school staff, also participates with the administration 
and other staff members in developing the program of the 
school and in helping to formulate policies and prOcedures."46 
Examples in the l^erature of such participation in f olicy making 
were infrequent, however.-John Nebo cited on^^instance in 
.which school social workers were primarily instrumental in 
.changing an unsound administrativef i^ractice-allowing uni- 
formed police officers to come to tWVchopl and tsflce chil- 
dren to* the police station for questioning without the consent 
of their parents; this change was act^impiished. after two years 
of effort through a series of conferences and individual con- - 
tacts with police and school officials. 47 " 

School social workers participated in .community activities 
in varying degrees. Sikkema found in her study of school ' ^ 
social work practice that when they did so, it was usually 
with*PTA groups or with parent study groups or civic groups 
or through membership in a community agency board. More- 
over, school social'workers were found to ptirticipate only very 
slightly in community planning related to tltree matters that , ' 
•axe specifically significant to the school: hoitsing^road health' 

and welfare programs, and playground or rccrcatiqnal facili,ties.48 

■ . . • ■ ^ » v . ■ 

45MiIdrcd Sikltcma, An Atialysis of the Structure and practice of-Sthool Social Work 

Today, Social ServiA' Review, 23-A'it7 (DcccmhcT 1949) 

AC f^.. ^ » 

"^Dplorcncc Poole, An Analysis of the Characteristics of School SdcialWork, 

Social Service Review, 23:456 {DcccmhcT i949)\ • ^\ 

^Vjohn-C. Nebo, Interpretation of School Social Welfare Services to ^MQators and 
Other Professionals Who Serve the Schools, Bulletin of the National Ashciation of 
School Social Workers, 30:6 (M:iTch 1955). * ^ 

**8sikkcma, Report of a Study . , . , 32. / * * * 
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Attention to Deleterious Scho,ol Conditioris 

One cirticle in the school social work literature of -the fifties 
standsi^giftt as a reflection of concern about certain school con- 
ditions that impinged on the children's well-being, a concern 
that had been characteristic of the early founders of school ' 
social work and became an issue again in the sixties. Making a 
plea to school social workers to assume responsibility for 
interpreting the problem of attendance to school policy makers, 
Robert Taber listed^certain school practices that he identified 
as contributing to a lack of responsibility^ the part of chil- 
dren a^nd parents: We tend^'to.rob children of their in- 
dividuality, their mo'st precious possession. . . . (2) Although 
we recognize the importance of adapting an educational pro- 
gram to individual needs, . . . we still have a tendency to < 
provide education on a mass production and assembly-line 
basis... . . Liktiwise, we tend to establish a code of behavior to 
which we expect the child to conform. . . . (3) We also have a 
tendency tc^sap the vigor of our children by substituting 
ai'dficiality and inflexibility for vital experiences. . . . (4) Our 
confusion and vacillation over dis^^line are contagious to 
children. . . . (5) Despite the strides N. . made in developing 
pai'ent-teacher as^jociations, there are still too many schools 
in which parents and teijichers hav6 ortly a restrained or 
nodding acquaintance. . . .'"^^9 

The period 1960-1968 

Changing Goals and Methods 

The rapid expansion of the country's young population, 
\iew6d in relation to some of the critical social problems of the 
sixties, has necessitated a shift in direction for school social 
work. Increasingly, the school has been fac^d with a demand 
from the community for educc^.tional innovations reflective of 
the complex characteristics of the cammunity and so geared 
to meet the varying educational ne^sds of different economjje 
and sociocultural groups in the school area. School social work 
literature has begun to urge a transition to new goals and 
methods of work as a response to the urgent social problems 
affecting large numbers of school children arid youth. 



49xabcr, Children Caught in Cross-currents . . . , passim, 
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In a publication of the U.S. Office of Education, Horace 
Lunclbcrg concentrates on "school socicfl work in transition," 
ajul he notes such evidences of transition as these; (1) an ' 
-attempt by school social workers to evaluates the appropriate 
hiJance .between professional time devoted to difect services 
imd consultative sc^!;vices to other school staff members; • 
(2) Increasing attention to group work as a school social work 
method; (3) concern about estc^lishing an effective organiza- 
tional relationship with other pupil personnel services; (4) the 
effect on school social work pgorams of education's involve- 
ment in seeking solutions to the problem of nonattendance; 
and (5) a growing awareness of the need ior all youth to 
develop social and economic competencies.50 

During the sixties school/social work literature has been 
characterized by a new awai*eness.of the schopl as a sacial 
systemSl and a greater readiness of the professions of educa-; 
tion cuid social work to collaborate in behalf of school 
children "unable to utilize educational opportunities fuFly 
because of socicil, eifiotional, and cultural problems "52 

There has also been renewed attention to developing the 
use of additional social work methods in the schools. The 
interpretation of ischool social work as a casework service, 
which prevailed for at least thirty years, has begun to give 
way in some schpol syiftems to experimentation with new"^ 
methods c^f practice to prevent, treat, or control problems 
of social functioning shown by school children and youth, 
the Council on Social Work in the Schools of the National 



SOHoracc W. Lundbcrg, cd., School Social Work, A Service of Schools, OE- 
31007, Bulletin 1964, No. 15 (U.S. Department of Health, Edueation, and 
Welfare, Washington, D.G., 1964). 

5 Urlien Johnson, School Social Wot^k: Its Contnbution to Professional 
Education (National Association of Soeial Workers, New York, 1962) 
CO . . 

Robert M. Beck, cd.. Society and the Schools: Commmii cation Challenge 
to Education and Social Work. (N^itional Association of Social Workers New 
York, 1965*), 3. 
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Association of Social Workers has established a committee on 
work with groups in the school setting, and the social work 
literature has begun to urge broader-participation by social 
workers in the schools, utJlizing their knowledge of group pro- 
cess and their skills in group treatment.SS 

In a significant progress report of research Robert Vinter and 
Rosemary Sarri describe an effective .group work approach to 
such school problems as. the tendency of some youths to drop 
out of school before graduation from high school, underachieve 
ment and academic failure among intellectually caipable pupils, 
and the conduct of pupils who are disruptive to the school. 
The group work reported involved innovations in group work 
practice based on a conception of pupil "malperfonnance 
patterns" a's ''resultants of the interaction of both pupil char- 
acteristics and school conditions, "54. The major types of ac- 
tivities undertaken.by the school social workers included (1) 
direct work with pupils, (2) mediation with teachers and other 
school personnel focused on specific pupils in difficulty, (3) 
consultation to teachers direeteh toward improvement of class- 
room patterns, modification of teacher percieption, or change 
in school policy and procedures, and,(4) negotiation with . 
families and agencies to resolve a particular problem situationa^l 
The researchers' belief that school ffractices and conditions are 
a significant factor in pupil malperformance led to such con- 
elusions as these: (1) "School social work practitioners must 
address themselves more fully to the conditions of the school, 
and not limit their efforts to contacts with pupils.'^ (2)'"Social 
workers in schools occupy a strategic location. They have the 
opporturjity to assist teachers and admihistrators in identifying 
those school practices and ai'rangements that inadvertently . . . 
curtail learning and adjustment." (3) The social worker in the. 
schools must "retain dual perspectives": he must find ways.of 



SSvirginia L. Crowthcrs, The School as a Group Setting, Social Work Practice, 
J2963, Selected Papers, 90th Annual Forum, National Conference on Social \Velf?re 

(Columbia University Press, New York, 1963), 70-83. ' 
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54lRobcrt D. Vinter and Rosemary C. Sarri, Malperformance in the Public 
School: A Croup Work Approach, Social Work, 10:4 Qanuary 1965). 

SSvintcr and Sarri, Malperformance . . . , 11-12. " . 
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serving specitic^ividuals while sin^ultaneously dealins.with • 
the sources of pupil difficulties within the schooK56 

-. In addition M a growing amount of social work with groups 
m the school setting, some schools have begiln to incorporate 
• mto their social work practice new ways of working with the 

community, though school social vv^orkers have long acknowledged 
a responsibility for certain aspects of community organization 
they have defined this responsibility for many years in limited' 
terms principally as a means of enhancing their casework activities 
But with renewed concern about the need for a more effective 
liaison between school and -community in the face of neighbor- 
hood and school problems, reinforced by the trend tbward ■ 
embracing theory and knowledgpof the social sciences, a ' 
broader kind of community wor\based in the school setting 
aqd aimed toward increasing the cdmpetencies of school chil- 
dren has been demonstrated. Hourihan describes this commun- 
ity work, as it was taking place in the Detroit schools, in 1965 
in these terms: - ' ' 

The community social worker not only reports back to the 
members or the school staff the dynamics of the commun- ' 
Ity and the societal factors operating there, but . enables 
the members of the community t6 ask quesdons, to raise 
issues, to re-structure those elements of th^ community that - 
do not effectively meet the needs of children and youth 
and to engage in programs provided by iid'in the school. ... 
ine plan tor the community worker in the school ... is the 

latest step m implementing the community-school concept 
which has been theorized by educators and sociologists for 
many years. 5 7 ^ ' ^ =• _ , 

Further, Hourihan forecasts that pifactice of this kind wilt 
become more widespread as school social workers and educators 
become axVaie that a totally effective school social work pro- 
granj cannot be carried out without such breadth of focus. He 
notes^- 'as well, its applicability to neighborhoods of all income 

SSVinterand Sanri, Malp'drformancc . . . ,12-13 passim. 

57joscph P. Hourihan, Social Work in the Schools: Net^elopments in The 
Knowledge, and Practice, paper presented at the NASW 10th Anniversary Sym- 
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levels rather than to the ''underprivileged" where the com- 
munity work he describes took place. > 

Other articles in the social work literature of the decade 
point up .the belief of some school social' workers that the 
*!basic conventional assumptions'* of school social work need . 
reappraisal so that more effective methods and techniques 
am Be develapedSS to fit the nlpidly changing social scene. 
Concern is expressed. that "increased professionalization has 
tended to p^roduce rigidity" and that school social work is in 
danger of lailing in inventiveness in the face of social change, 
new problems, and the need for innovations. 59 ' / 

Social work aiid related disciplines have been giving attention 
to the mental health issues involved in public school education,^ 
well illustrated by the theme of the 1967 annual meeting of the" 
Americcm OrtKopsychiatric Association— "The Impact of . 
Schools on Human Development: Critical Appraisal of a 
Social Institution." Sibylle Escaldna, in emphasizing the theme, 
suggests the following obligations of specialists, including school 
social workers: - 

(1) to work with educators, school admirlistrators and school 
boards to identify and correct glaring obstacles. to learning that 
exist in ill-cquippcd, understaffed and otherwise handicapped, 
schools; (2) to Join educators in their search for teaching 
methods most appropriate to different age groups, different 
subject matter, and children from, diffe^^cultural backgrounds 
(3) to apply our specialized skills to th^^fe^y of the learning 
process and its impediments, and on this basis to suggest lines 
of action that promise to enhance and sustain the educative 
impact of the school; (4) on the assumption that the caliber of 
. teachers is tKc single most important factor in making the ' 
school a- place that positively supports ;nental health, to par- 
ticipate actively in efforts to i'mprove the effectiveness of 

S^Wallace M. Lomcll, Differential Approach to School Social Work, Social Work, 
8:76-80 (October l9'63). 

59Bctty L. Welsh, The Chan^ng Role of the School Social Worker, prepared as 
working material in Use of consultation on the social worker's role in the school 
Wayne State University, Detroit, Michigan, 1966 fmimcographed), 3. 
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teacher training, as well as improve teachers' salaries and 
working conditions, 60 . t * 

Confusion among holes . * 

The school social worker has usiial'ly sliid that he operates as 
a "team member," working in collaboration with the teacher, 
the principal, and the various other professional persons in the 
schoolT-psychologists, guidance workers, nurses, attendance 
officers, and so forth. Findings from research studies during the 
sixties have indicated that there is considerable confusion or 
disagreement about whic}> activities are appropriate for all the 
various team specialists to perform in collaboration with each 
othen 

^ Robert ^Rb wen ccTndueted a study in New Jersey to determine 
the differences in the perception of the function of.the school r 
social worker by school superintendents and school social 
workers respectively. He found significant differences involving 
disagreement or. confusion about one o5w>f every four tasks 
performed by the school social worker. The superintendents 
saw the school social worker's role as encompassing more tasks 
. than nfiost of the workers performed. Among these were in^ 
vestigation of tbe child's home andTieighborhood environ- 
ment^assistance in the .collection of background material pn 
the child and family for the psychologist wh^n mental retarda- ' 
tion was suspected; preparation of summaries on cases being 
transferred to other sjocial agencies; service on community 
committees; provision of information for teachers meetings; ' 
and acquisition of social and personal data for principals and 
teachers to be utiHzed for increasing the effectiveness of educa- 
tional procedures. 61 

A study by John Fisher of role perception of various school 
specialists-^attendance coordinators, psychologists, and social 
workers-showed that the members of each specialist group 

60sihyllc K. Escalona, Mental Health, the Educational. Process and the Schools, 
American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 37:4 (January 1967). 

6i Robert D, Rowen, The Function of the Visi .ing Teacher in the School, 
Jcrurnal of International Association of Pupil Personnel Work<^rs, 9^3-9 (Tune 
1965). 
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believed that they were more highly involved in various* sample 
situations presented than anyone els^ thought they were. 62 

in a.study of role delineation among the guidance^professions, , 
lyjerville Shaw found a substantial core of delineated profes- 
sional functions that were essentially the same, involving a 
significant overlapping in' the functions that school counselors, 
school social worke;]rs, and school psychplo^sts wanted to carry 
•out. Each profession seemed to find it necessary to apply dif- 
ferent labels to similar processes and to preempt^these pi'o cesses 
as though unique to its specialty. 3|haw suggests that the sizable 
overlapping in function seen in the claims of each of the three 
professions studied "is partly due to . . . needs for recognition 
both witliin arid without the ^school system, and that it is with - ... 
respect to *status' activities that most overlapping'will be 
seeri/'63 » ^ 

Walter Schafer andlCqnneth Polk gathered' evidence to . 

•illustrate' the necessity for coordinating the point of view and 
the actions of the various professionals who deal with pupils 
in trouble.^.*'The psychologist, the speech therapist, the social 
worker, the attendance office:^, the counselor, the principal 

•and the classropm teacher all tend to view the problenis of 
students, education, and misbehavior from different perspectives. 
Hence, they s&k out different types of information and follow 

* varying courses^^of action. The result is'frequent 'atomization^ 
of the schodrs response to students in trouble. ''64 

That the adverse effect of this confusion among roles is not 
confined within the *scho6l^ themselves but carries over into the 
working relationships of school personnel with community 
agencies is strongly suggested by a study of processes and 

^2john K. Fisher, Role Perceptions and Characteristics' of-Attendance Coordinators^ ^ 

Ysycho\o^E.ts.y Q.nd Socidd X^orkcrSy Journal of Intenta^ionalAssociatw^ 

Personnel Workers, lO'A'S(MJitch 1966). \ . 

fi^Mcrvillc C^^Shaw, Role Delineation Among the Guidance Professions^ Psychology 
in the Schools, 4:11 Umds^ry 1961). 

64Walter E. Schafer and Kenneth Polk, Delinquency and the Schools, in Task Force 
Report:. Juvenile Delinquency and Youth Crime: Report on Juvenile Justice and - 
Consultants' Papers, Tasl^iorce on Juvenile Delinquency, The President's Com- 
mission on Law Enfotcement and Administration of Justice (U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washinfjton, D.C., 1967), ^6-5,7. ;V 
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problems in the referral of maladjusted school children to 
mental health clinics in Illinois. Richard John Anderson found 
that deficiencies in such working irelationships frequently im- /' 
paired health clinic and school services for pupils: "From the 
. , conditions reported in the study, the researcher concludes that 
troubled children must suffer because of the inability of the 
professional personnel working in mental health clinicS and the 
schools to cooperate with each other. This study suggests that 
only the highly motivated child and parent wuold be willing to 
blunder through the lack of communication, coordination, 
^ understanding and the petty jealousies that exis.^ed during 'the' 
time of the research. Children had to literally cry out or act out 
before skilled services would be marshalled to focus on their . 
jieeds."65 

This Evidence seems consistent with findings of Shirley 
Jenkinfe and Mignon Sauber in their study of the preplace- 
ment fhur of children who entered foster care: the schools 
originated only 3 percent of , the referrijls, in contrast to the 
16 percent originated by the police, and even when a child's 
personality or severe neglect was the c^iuse of referral for 
• placement, the schools referred not more than 8 percent.66 
Such unresponsiveness to evidences of maladjustment and 
- neglect among school children is another indication of con- 
fusion of roles and responsibilities among personnel charged . 
With providing^pupil services-aftd it was particularly evident 
among school social workers, who have been expected to act 
as liaison between community agencies and the schools. 

Conclusion • 

School social workers during the forries and fifties put great 
proic iional energy into developing a casework service in the 
public schools. Their doing so and at the sam'e time giving up 
the earlier tasks of school-home-community liaison and 

65 Richard Johnjhdcrson, Procedures and Problems in Referring School Childrch 
to Mental HealtfTClinics, doctortil dissertation (IlUnois State University, Norma). 
Illinois, 1968), 177. . . . 

66S.hirley Jenkins and Mi'gnon Sauber, J'aifa b Child Placement: Family 
Sttuatwns Prior to Foster Care (Community Council of Greater New York 
New York, 1966), 73. ' 
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bringing about social change in-the commurvity and its insti- 
tutions is in i^eeping with the general trend in social v/irk ^ 
practice in other fields during these same years. 

As school social workers sojLight to refine their casework 
service, they developed conviction that their >^ork required *'a 
special competeWe and skill," and they accepjied th'- traditional 
view that social w^k activity of .the kind practiced by thenfi 
was properly reserved for the graduate social worker. In.the 
face of growing shortages of professional workers and the re- 
sulting concern to protect the guality of their service, the 
tendency was to maintain a narTOwed range ofservices— those 
that the profession Had agreed were the province of the graduate 
social worker. . " " ^ . 

Because professional social workers in schools apparently 
have not responded sufficiently to the most pressing problems 
of communities and to the experimentation and demonstrations 
of new kinds of service that have gane on in some schools in 
recent years, they still generally follow ^traditional model of 
school social work service that has not compelled them to re- 
examine critically their goals and .their-staffing patterns: . 
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CHAPTER IlL 

■ . - ^ ' 

A Historical Review of School Social Work 
■i' An Addendunf for the Years 1968-1975 

/ La la Cos tin 

. Developments in Public School Education 

The year 196& brought the Kemer Commission Report . . 

(Report of the National Advisory Commission) as govern- 
mcniial effort to analyze the previolis summer's violent con- 
flict in m^ajor cities between black and vyhite citizens. The 
•report placed considerable.responsibility for riots upon-the ^ , • 
schools and^aye recommendations for corrective action. For ' t» . • 
example, the report stated: ^ 

Education in a democratic society must equip children 
,tOj develop their potential and to participate fully in 
. - American life. For thp community at large, the schools 
have discharged this responsibili^ well. But for many • 

* miribrities, and particularly for the children'of the ghetto, 
the schools have failed ta provide the educational ^xper- 
iefice which could overcome the effects of' discrimination 

and deprivation. , - 

The bleak, record of public education for ghptto children is - 
growing worse: ' ' ^ ^ 

* . , . In this last summer's disorders we^have seen the 

* consequences of racial isolation at all levels and of at- 
titudes toward race, on both sides, produced by three 
centuries of myth, ignorance, and bias. ' - 

A series of recommendations followed which dealt with 
efforts to eliminate de facto, segregation and racial discrimina- 
tion in schapls, extend quaiity early childhood education, 
provide federal funding, for "^ear-round compensatory educa- t 
tion programs; eliminate illiteracy among adults, enlarge op- 
portunities for parent and community participation in^pUblic 
schools, and develop other related strategies for'change. 

In 1^70 Charles E. Silberman's Crisis in the Classroom 
seemea to many to culminate a long series of critical analyses ^ 
of the public schools. It combined reasoned censure with a 
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positive review of major educational reforms. The literature of 
education throughout the period 19^58-1975 emphasized the 
^ powerful fcbncept of hunaanism and the essentiality of insuring 
its pervasiveness in the climate and practices of the public 
schools. • 

Sc/iop/ Fmanc(?j. Total expenditures of public school systems 
in the 1974-75 school year were estimated at $60 billion 
(Frankel,,^973). As prices continue to rise, projected costs go 
' even higher. . 

In most states, major costs of elementary and secondary 
public/schools were still paid by local governments, mostly 
from property taxes. Dissatisfaction of taxpayers with the 
traditional system* of school financing became widely apparent, 
as did the dissatisfaction *with inequities in educational opor- 
tunlty as measured by expenditure per p5pil. Strategies for 
challenging the local property tax as a baSis for school 
. financing' led to the Rodriguez decision^ (Sari Antonio Independent 
School District v. Rodriguez). Vihile the decision criticized the 
property ''tax for financing public schdol education,*it declined to 
rule that states could not finance their public school system with 
property taxes, giving a breather to schools in states that had 
been under pressure to reform their system^ of schooLfinancing. 
Yet forces continued at work across the country (with progress 
in some sates) for finding a system of financing that would not 
continue tb maintain unequal opportunities for education. 

School Problems and Pupil Characteristics. Attendance 
policies in the public schools received increased attention in 
the years 1 9 68-V5. Pupils identified for concern were those 
characterized by absenteeism (sporadic fschool attendance when , 
pupils are beset with demands they cannot meet adequately), • 
truancy (officially identified nonattehdance of longer standing), 
and exclusion (absence by formal exclusion or strong dis- 
couragement from attending). Those excluded, and the reasons 
tehind exclusion, came under particular scrutiny in two 
significant studies (Task Force on Children; Children's Defense 
• FundJ. - . 

Excluded children and young pteons were commonly those 
allowed to leave school or never to enroll because the district 
had no educati.onal program for them. This group includes 



ir.lnority pupils who do not speak English, children with 
physical handicaps not allowed to participate in the regular^ 
program even though there had been no determination of 
their abilities,^and school-age girls who became pregndnt. 
^ Pupils identified as "troublemakers/lparticularl^ 

secondary level, were particularly vulnerable to suspension" 
'or expulsion. In sum, any"child or young person who was 
culturally, physically, mentally, or behavioVally different was 
subject to tl;ie high risk of being arbitrArily labeled and/or - 
excluded fronTschooI in many communities. .0 

Discipline in the schools became a major issue— an issue for 
pupils, their parents, teachers, school administrat(/rs, and com- 
munity law enforcc^ment officials. Corporal punishjnent at 
school continued to be permitted by law in most states. Cou 
cerned citizens in Oallas formed a National Committee to 
Ab,olish Corporal Punishment in Schools and sough t unV 
sucQessfully to get the-school boalrd to change its policy of ' 
paddling. The school superintenident acknowledged that' 
corporal punishment had increased almost fourfold in 1971-72 
^ over the prQvious.year as ajesult of **general unrest Resulting ' 
from school desegregation'' (Associated Press, Oct. 23, 1972). 
However, the courts were reluctant to Becohie involved in the 
issue of corporal punishfnent in schools. The United States,^ 
' Supreme Court turned^owji without cornment an appeal by 
parents^'alieging that the school teachers in Dallas had deprived 
siudents of their fundamental rights by striking them (Asso- 
ciated PrQss,'Nov. 20, 1972). However, schools continued to 
exercise the right t«o r&gulate student conduct under the legal 
Vconcept of m loco parentis, md courts generally held that such 
■^^tions must be consistent o1ily with those of a reasonable 
and prudent parent. Buf^concern for pupil rights increased 
\ sigiwfictotly. The courts ,in general began to say that^schools 

have the authority to i^egulate conduct which is likely cause 
' disorder and interfere; wi'th educational function's but that . " 
pupils-must betreafed falHy and accorded due process of law 
under the F()ii^enth Ameydn^ent. A review of any of the 
^ journals read by school superintendents, principals, and school 
^- board members attest to their increased a\vareness of the legal 
rights of f)upils.4 ' , • * , 



Curricular **tracking";^rocedurt''s for placement into special 
education classes; accountability of the schools, both for fiscal 
expenditure and f6r evidence of skill acquisition-^these were 
major issues m the period 1968-75. Procedures with respect to 
pupil records also gained critical attention, culminating in the 
passage in 1974 of the Family Educational Rights and Privacy 
Act designed to protect, through better procedures, the rights 
iuid privacy of piu*ents and students. 

Ongoing efforts, continued tO bridge the social -distance between 
the school and the community. Parents demanded greater par- 
ticipation iQ the school's decision-making and policy formula- 
tion and, in some communities, won the battle for greater com- 
munity control of school&.by acquiring leadership positions. 
Yet even when school-community di :e was lessened through * 
more community control, certain residual problems remained. 
Educational issues were still subordinated to political issues 
and to implicit racial issues in many cities. It also proved diffi- 
cult to ^'oordinate the diverse positions of parent subgroups 
with respect to specific educational desires, expectations, and 
other concerns. ' 

New Educational Functions. With the growing interest in 
expanding the nation's commitment to provision of day care 
and early childhood education through federal legislation, 
and with empty classrooms'and loss of employment for tea- 
chc*rs brought about by the declining birth rate and an economic* 
recession, a movement began in the fall < i 1974 to bring new 
child care programs under public school auspices. The movie- 
mcnt was spearheaded by the American Federation of Teachers, 
iind endorsed by other significant organizations such as the 
National School Boards Association, the AFL-CIO Executive 
Council, and the National Education Association. Although 
they supported diversified child care services, not all of which' 
would necessarily be offered in public school facilities, these 
organizations endorsed the proposition that the public school 
system should assume both the sponsorship and the respon- 
sibility for such prognms {American Teacher), 

The formulafion of public policy for such critical questions 
as these, which affect the .education and welfare of millions of 
American chjldren, is a matter of considerable import to sociiU 
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workers in the public schopls. Costin urged in 1969'that school 
social workers participate in addressing the complex issue of ^ 
preschool programs for all children (Costin, 1972a), However, 
subsequent literature registers no response to the question of 
this potential extension of schoM social work services. 

^Developments in School Social Work ^ 
' ''Social Change and School Social Work in the 1970's" was 
the title of a national workshop held in 1969, designed to 
stimulate designed change in school social work and encourage, 
assumption of significant leadership roles by school social 
workers throughout the United States. Sponsored by the 
National Association of Social Workers and the National In- 
stitute of Mental flealth, the workshop focused attention on 
education as a social institution and on the analysis of major 
issues in elementary and secondary education and their im- 
plications for school social Work (Kahn, 1972; Sarri, 1972). 
A state commissioner of education urged school social workers 
to assess problems more effectively within the school-community 
environment and to develop integrated multilevel strategies for 
greater effectiveness (Marburger). Findings were reported from 
an analysis of tasks in schopl spcial work based on a national 
survey of opinions held by professional school social workers. ' 
These findings indicated the^need for new adaptations in school : 
social work pnictice'to meet pupil needs more effectively 
(Costin, 1969). 

Follciwing this workshop, and as part of the sam^.project, a 
variety of state and regional conferences were held. Qne, com- 
prehensive outcome was an important NASW publication " 
(Sarri and Maple) which hi^rhlighted innovations in practice • 
gleaned from the national workshop and which gave guidelines 
for new developments/ ' . " ^ - 

Manpower Issues. Professional readiness for differential \ 
utilization of social work staff (with varying levels of training) 
had been one of the issues' which gave rise to the analysis of 
tasks irt school social work. Tindings-jndicated th-'at professional 
school social workers were reluctan't to delegate tasks which 
they considered important to persons with less education and 
trainmg than their own. Four years later Alderson and Krishef 
(1973) did a partial replication of the Costin analysis of tasks, 
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using a sample of schpol social workers in Florida who held the 
M.S.W., other master's, degrees, and bachelor's degites. They 
concluded that this smaller and more diverse population showed 
a greater readiness to delegate tasks of school social work and to 
assume a leadership position in relation to school policy. 

Rowan (1967) examined the effect of federal legislation on • 
school social work functidiis, speqificdly the effect of the 
Economi(,' Opportunity Act of 1964, the Elementary and 
Secondary Edu^jation Act of 1965, and the National Defense 
Education Act Amendments of 1964. He concluded that 
overall functions had not changed, ^although areas of emphasis 
had, with generally positive resells. Responsibilities had been 
somewhat expanded and directed towards family and commun- 
ity as integral parts of the child's education. . 

Schpol social work and the effective use of fnanpoweTwas 
the focus of an Invitational Workshop in Florida in 1971. 
Confusion about the role and*function of school social workers 
and the lack of A coherent pattern of service were pointed out 
(Guzzctta). Fiimiliar staffing patterns were identified, such as 
the professional elitist, bureaucratic staffing, and OEO staffing 
patterns. Tvvelve roles identified by the Southerh Regional 
' Educational Board (Teare ahd McPheeters) were presented, with 
illustrations'of how these roles could be clustered into school 
social work assignments with different foci and objectives 
(Smith). " 0 1 

With the economic recession and the greater vulnerability to 
loss of employment among school social workers; there has 
followed a loss of interest in differentiating roles and tasks for 
purposes of delegating parts of the job. The literature of related 
disciplines is als6 sparse in recent attempts to differentiate, and 
collaborate on, pupil specialist^bssignments. Only one attempt 
to distinguish among the roles of school counselors, psychologists, 
^and social workers was reported (Nugent). And a study bf the . ' 
rok of the school social worker, in compatible and incompatible 
school situations, suggested that attitudinal or behavioral as- 
pects of th^Aocial worker-principal relation/jhip contributed to 
an incompatibility that'resujts in less cffecdve professional 
service (Williams). ; ^ 4 3 - 
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The Search for New Models of Practice. Greater attention to 
the limitations of traditional social work services in the face of 
interrelated and complex problems of schools, communities, 
and pupils led to attempts to find more effective models for 
practice. One of the first to be reported was "a beginning 
attempt to conceptualize a problem-focused practice ipodel 

" Prerequisites for practice using such an approach and 

steps in the problem soK'ing process were laid out. An illustra- 
tion was provided from school social work practices in a larger 
inner-city junior high school (Spitze^and Welsh). 

A conceptualiication related to that of Spitzer and Welsh was 
a "problem-centered practice of social work in the sphools" 
which attempted to shift from "the microcosm of the in- 
dividual schoolchild to the wider world of the school com- 
mjinity, to include the child and his relationships as integral 
parts of a wh<M^ system" (Niebeirl), Nieberl noted that innova- 
tive aspects of the problern-centered practice were consistent 
with the trends outlined by Gostin in the early 1970s. Also 
appearing in the literature at this time were references to the 
'^challenge for change" movement in school social work 
(Alderson, 197 1); suggested adaptations in,practice for pur- 
poses pf transition to new models of practice (Gostin, 1972b); 
and problems and potentials in professional "teaming" 
(Anderson, 1972a and b). 

Anothe'r attempt (Gottlieb and Gottlieb) to explicate an ex- , 
panded roJe for the school social worker focused on two potential 
areas for greater impact: effecltng change in factors in the 
school system that cause individual and systematic malper- 
formance, and^^rving as a liaison between school and commun- 
•vity to better meet needs of the school system's environment. 
The authors discuss constraints on roles that serve to maintain, 
the predominant casework orientation, problems of commun- 
ication with peers and administrators, and the knowledge and 
skills needed for influencitig systemwide change. 

Alderson, in 4972, identified and described a number of 
practice models for delivering social w^ork services in the schdols. 
These included the traditional-clinicjJ model, "the best known 
and most widely appHed model in school social wc^rk"; the 
school-change model, Whidh seeks to alter dysfunctional school 
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norms and conditionsfthe commun^jty-school model, largely 
focused on disadvantaged communities; the social-interaction- 
model, with an emphasis upon mediation throygh communica- 
tion; and indirect services relying heavily Upon consultation, 
supervision, and administration. 

Systems theory as basis for social work problem-solving^ ' 
techniques, with the public school used -as a setting for 
illustrations, began to claim more attention (Wassenich). And 
another role for improving school-community relations— the 
/ role of school-community agent in Detroit— offered demon-, 
stration of^a new and extended link between school and 
community, a catalyst for innovations, and an initiator of 
interchmige (Deshler and Erlich). 

Two consultants in a state department of education described 
how change toward a new approach to school social work was 
implemented on a statewide level through workshops, the 
development of practice models, and an appeal to a wide 
range of participants. The frequently overlooked infl^ience of 
"the material tools of school social work service— records, 
manuals, referral forms" on the social worker's ability to at- 
tain new goals was highlighted (Gallant and Macdonald). 

In 1975 this author described a program which sought to 
develop and train for a new model of school social work based 
on school-community-pupil interactions (Cos tin, 1975). It 
differed substantially from the traditional clinical model in 
goals andj(ii:u5, supporting theories, assessment procedures, 
development of the service^lan, deployrpent of personnel, 
and channels of accountability. This project, part o/a multi- 
imiversity consortium for planned change in PPS, is more 
fully described in this monograph by lone Vargus. 

Also on this same model and on this program was an article 
dealing specifically ^^ith accountability and the maintenance 
of credibility (Anderson, 1974). The author described the 
processes in negotiating a selection of problems for social 
work attention, the use.of a team approach in making systenrf 
impact, cUid the written plan of operation. 

Almost without exception all those who had written in.rela- 
tion to the search for new models of practice emphasized that 
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new roles required new preparaficr^,.that sQCial worXeducation , 
must review its curriculum' if social work practice in the schools^' 
^ was to si^gnificahtly affect- the pKocess and dire^ 

.school education. The issue was "the lack of fit between the 
theory of social work practice that the student is' learning in 
academic chisscs aiid the theory that underlies . . . [new] , 
schooNsocjal* work practices" (Nfeberi). . ^ , 

PUier Reports of Imiovattons, One collection of article^ arid 
papers sought to provide a basis for responsible professional : 
action by highlighting the challenges of thq day with historical 
perspective' cUid asei^SQ of professionalldentity (Alderson, 19G9). 
^ Numerous examp^s of. innovation in practice af^peared else^^ 
where in the literature of the period. Although often creative. 
ip: ?)bjectiyes, and method, mbst, appeared to be uhrepeated . 
• • activities isolated from'a larger pattern of practice; ^ ■ 

An attempt to cut through the isolation of professional social 
work practice in schools, cind reinforce^ and extend innovative 
projects, was the focus of a VTri-State Leadership Workshop in 
School Social Work" in late 1973. School social work<^rs in 
, three eastern states^vvere invited to participate and to present 
an abstract describing a project in which they had engaged 
during the previous year. The abstracts were,to include a , " 
description of the problem, the strategy aiid social^6rk pro- 
cesses utilized, an evaluation of outcomes, and any useful 
generalizations that could safely be made. Thirty abstracts , 
were selected for fi^ller reporting. and included in a pubhcatipn 
j[Bellos, Gross, and Steiner). These useful, reports covered inter- . : - ° 
ventions with students, parerfts, educational staff, and com- >T 
munity. V * ' 

/ In the period 1967-74 repdA of the use of the social group 

^ work method appeared with cQiisiderably more freiqu^ncy than . 
ever before. For example, in a discussion of social learning in ' 
scKool grpups, Euster (1972) presented examples of an ex- = 
,.panded role for school.social work practice which Would con- 
tribute to the application of the'coilcept of social learning and 
to improved social functioning of pupils. (For other examples, * 
see Wyers; Mishne; Webster; Reisman and Byer.) ' 

The techniques of behavior modification'al^o came in for in- 
c^*eased attention by social Workers in schools ^nd seemed to ' ' 
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provide for many of thcm new skills for use in teacher con- 
sultation and in direct work with children (Wads worth; 
Stuart). 

I^chool and community agency cooperation was illustrated in 
examples of elaboration between'a juvenile jud^Ci, county 
welfare department staff and high school personnel (Buxton); 
and anicTng three state agencies, to place social workers in 
schools to help primary grade pupils having problems (Powell). 

. The social worker as part of ^a crisis team in school-community 
conflict situations (Walton and Reeves); ^^comprehensive!' social 
work in the secondary school (Bielecki); expansion of roles in 
'a community school (Magill)'; the need for knowledge and ap- 
preciation of different cultural patterns to resolve, home- 
school confjict (Montalvo); and other examples of a wider role 
for parents in'^th^ community (Prunty)— all these received 
attention in the^literature.* ' , - . 

. The period 1968-1975 is Brief in the light of the historical 
development of social work in' the public schools. Problems 
in the sch^ools and in the system of school-community-pupil 
relations persisted, as did the search for new and more ef- 
fective models of school social \Vork practice^ Despite inter- 
esting and sometimes exciting innovations in school social 
vyork practice, no clear and accepted direction for a means 
to significantly affect the process and direction of public 
school education seemed to emerge. ^ 

•A . " ■ ■ 
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CHAPTER IV 
: SchoorSocial Work^Practice: A New Model 

LelaB. Costiri 

^ This model of practice is in line with the spirit and 
demands of the times. It considers the problems of 
pupils not merely from the personal dnd family angle 
but from c broader viewpoint: how they relate to 
. 'Situations and deficiencies in the school and the com- 
rt munity. 

. • • . * 

Concern has become commonplace abou,t persistent problems 
in the public schools that adversely affect groups of pupils and 
seriously impair their chances for equal educational oppor- 
tunity. Less than a decade ago, the idea wa^ set forth that pupil 
problems-rather than developing primarily from faulty . 
personality functioning of pupil or parents-arise from the 
interaction of pupil characteristics and school conditions.! 
This fresh insight has led school social workers to consider new . 
approaches to their work/ Some have been hesitant about 
change. But high rates of truancy and absenteeism, functional 
^^4ropouts, pupils' underachievemerit, strikes by teachers, defeated 
tax referenda, and the clamor of citizen groups have convinced 
even reluctant observers that innovation may be necessary. 
Many have concluded that, to make educational opportunity 

equal, changes must be made in school-community -pupil ' 
K relations. 

Although some school social workers cling tenaciously to the 
traditional clinical model of practice, probably many more 
reaUze they carry strategic responsibility in the public schools 
and are seeking ways to modify their practice. Innovative ap- 
proaches.have not been extensiye, however, and the best- 
intentioned efforts often have not been sustained 

This, article describes a model of school social work practice 
recently initiated and developed in a three-year training demon- 
■ ■ ^- • / f . 

Reprinted. with pcnnisiion from Social Work, vol. 20, no. 2, pp. 135-139. 
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stration at the Jane Addams School of Social Work, University 
of Illinois, Urbana, The model offers a framework for moving 
toward a way to modify the institutional practicje of pubhc 
school education.2 * • . 

Goals and Focus 

The goals of traditional social work pr.actice in schools have 
been to help the child adapt to school and use the learning op- 
portunities presented. Social workers strive to attain tbese 
goals by modifying pupil behavior or effecting other change 
in the characteristics or personal situation of the individual 
pupil or .the parents. - ■ 

In contrast, the goals of school social work practice that 
emphasize the interaction among school, community, and 
pupils are broader and are directed toward increasing educa- 
tional opportunities for target -groups of pupils. An overall 
goal of such a model would be to alleviate stress on groups 
of pupils and help them use learning opportunities more 
effectively by bringing about change in the system of school- 
community-pupil relations. The individual child is not forgotten; 
the ultimate aim is to help individual children and young persons. 
But the needs and capabilities of groups of pupils are viewed 
as only one component of the interacting forces, 'influences, 
and personalities contained in school-commuriity-pupil relations. 

Traditional practice in the schools focuses on the individual 
pupil and the individual case. The social and eniptional char- 
acteristics of the pupil or his family are seen as playing a lead- 
ing part of the pupil's difficulties at school. Even when group ' 
methods are used, clo^e gittention is pai'd to the* individual 
pupil's problems of adjustment, both at home and at school. „ ^ 
Teachers refer pupils to social workers and the workers respond 
when such symptoms as these occur; withdrawal, aggression, 
school phobia, lack of friends, general unhappiness;,,- or dis- 
ruptive behavior. Such symptoms are typically seen as mani- 
festations of personal and emotional problems. ^ 

In a model based dn schooKcommunity-pupil relations the 
center of interest and attention' is on (1) deficiencies in tjie 
. school and the community and (2) the interactioip between 
specific characteristics of the system and characteristics of 
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groups^cp pupils at points of stress in the.pupil .life cycle. Thus 
the focife is onl:he situation rather than on personality. . 

The vehicle for intervention is an identified problem cornplex 
made up of identified problem situations. A problem situation 
involves a group of pupils', similarly situated, wfio form, a . 
dysfunctional unit as their social behaviors interact with con- 
ditions in school and community. Members of the unit are then 
^perceived as lacking competence to deal effectively with the 
demands and expectations made by tlje school and the-com-* 
- munity. A* problem complex is a^coUectiye whqle of problem^ 
situations. These exist within a network of personality char- 
acteristics that conflict with and are negatively reinforced by 
practices and deficiencies of school and community. This 
model, then, emphasizes the links and interactions be^tween 
pupil characteristics ^d scl^ool-cpmtnunity conditions and 
practices. ^ ^ 

Within such a framework, social workers respond to identified 
group patterns of underachievpment, truancy, absenteeism, ex- 
, elusion froni^sch^ol, or other recurring evidence that schools 
are failing to' meet the educational needs of large numbers of* 
papils.jh^ focus on patterns of group behavior does not 
imply that the individual is unimportant. It does imply that V 
attention cannot be limited to the individual as it points up ^' 
this fact; The interrelatioi^ship of pupil problems, and school- 
community problems requires dealing vAth the problem com- 
plex and' its network of problem situations. 

Supporting Theories ^ 

Sbcial Learning Theory. Social work practice focusing on 
school-community-pupil relations Relies on certain principles 
of social learning. These emphasize -the role of social variables 
as a way to account for the developmen; and modification of 
human behavior. Among theispecific areas related to 'the pupil's 
behavior are (1) imitative learning from models, (2) the demanjds 
and constraints of roles, and (3) the influences of cultures. ' 
The focus is on leamed,'overt, readily observed maladaptive 
behavior. - * 

^/This theory stresses, the continuity of social. learning from 
childhood to maturity. It emphasizes the concept that learning 



experiences during childhood and adolescence— in the home, 
at school, in the community— are important for calling forth, 
shaping, and maintaining behavior patterns evident in later , 
life. Social learning theory attempts to relate the developrrfent 
of social behavior to earher'social stimuli, such as the social 
models to which the child was exposed, the chance reinforce- 
ments in his learning history, and the training used to develop ' 
and modify his sogial behavior. This theory does not ignore 
the importance of constitutional variables in personality de- 
velopment, but its proponents find more to be gained by con- 
centrating on social learning influences. ^ 

Systems Theory, A school-community-pupil xnodel of school 
social work also relies on s:yjstems theory. This theory assumes 
that a living entity existing at any level can be \iiewed as^ a ' - 
system— that is, as a set of comiponents with relationships be- 
tween these components and^thei.r attributes. A system has 
order and organiz.ation; it is maintained in continuous changer^ 
If it is functioning coherently, no part of it can" be affected 
without affecting'the whole. , 

. The school is a system that functions as a whole by virtue of 
its interdependent parts and their attributes. Pjupils, teachers, 
administrators, other school personnel, school board members, 
parents, and other community representatives— all who meet in 
a school— are bound together. Each person is an integral ele- 
ment of a' whole. * , ' 

Relationships among its parts are what tie. the system 
together. Which of the many relationships is most important 
depends on the problem at hand.4 

Any system can be divided into subsystems, sometime^ in a 
hierarchical order.. A school system has'subsystems that in- ' 
volve social interaction^, for example, there are interactions 
within a classroom, within groups of'teachers and adminis- 
tratqrs, wijhin divergent groups of pupils, or within the 
governing Body made up of the school Superintendent and the 
school board..However,,the concern is not exclusively with 
the separate, parts or the subsystems, but with the concept of 
the system as a whole— its internal relations and its behavior 
as a utiit. ^ a . 

' / • • 54 ■ 
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A given system, such as the public school, has an environment 
or external influences. These may include the following: com- 
rnunity norms in relation to the proper functions and organiza- 
tibnal structure of the school; the quantity and kind of com- " 
munity resources; the population of the community according 
'to social class, age, and racial and ethnic composition; and the 
^community power structure. The characteristics of the social 
system-^and its environment affect the openly acknowledged as 
well as the more^subtle purposes of the school, and thereby the 
outcomes of the educational process. 

As a derivative of systems. theory, concepts of organization 
development are important to a model of school social work 
focused on srhool-community-pupil relations. Organization 
development is a continu'ag pj-ocess' that aims to develop better 
procedures and a more supportive climate ^o deal with the 
problems affecting organizational goals. In this inst^ce the 
long-term goal is to equalize educational opportunity for 
school children b'y planning and implementing needed change 
in school-community-p'upil relations. ' 

Key concepts of organization development include (1) the 
interdependence of problems and solutions, (2) the importance 
Qf work climate, thaj^ is, the values, attitudes, and underlying 
assumptions, that determine how work gets done, (3) the^dis- 
tinction between tasks and process, (4) the driving and restrain- 
ing forces in problem-solving, (5) the necessity for open and 
nonmanijjulative communication, and (6) the authoAty of 
knowledge and con^petence versus the authority of role. Or- 
ganization development is not a once-done.task or an end 
product. Its aims include building into an organization and a 
work force the dynamics necessary forcontinuous seif-renewing 
chajage and purposeful adaptat;ion--in other words, building an 
open, problem-solving climate.5 

Other derivatives of systems theory useful to school social 
workers include approaches based on what Siporin has called • 
situation theory-"a focus on client social situations for planned, 
purposeful change . . . and part of the indigenous 'systems 
theory' of social Work/'6 He correctly notes that the person- 
situation perspective is not new in social work. Gordon too 
has pointed out that the central focus of social work traditionally 
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seems to have been on the persort*ia-his-life situation com- 
plex—a simultaneous dual focus on man and environment.^ 

I * ' The fact that such learning and experience is already part of , ' 
the practice of many social workers may offer a tested foot- 
hold for succes.sfu] trciinsition into a model of schpol social work 
stressing that^upil problems are^an attribute of fhe social 
situation of children ai\d young persons. 

Also useful is the classification of role and system problems 
by Atherton et al. This includes problems related to the in- 
dividual's performance of legitimate roles, acceptable roles, 
and problematic roles and problems related to the structure ' 
of social systems. The classification is useful because it helps 
locate strategic and feasible points for social work intervention.8 

Assessment " - 

As a prelude to intervention, traditional school social work 
practice generally relies on study and evaluation of psychosocial 
factors^that prevent^a child from adjusting to school. Evalu- 
.ation includes personal characteristics, "attitudes and behaviors 
of the child who has been refen-ed, interpersonal problems with- 
in the family or ^eer groups, and reports on^the child's problem 
by teachers or otjier pupil specialistsVin contrast, assessment 
in a school-community-pupil frame of reference relies primarily 
on the study ahd evaluation of how pupil characteristics inter- 
act with school-community conditions and how they affect 
educational opportunity, for groups of pupils. 

A xirst step is to assess needs in relation to the school and its 
purposes. Knowledge of the community is a prerequisite for 
adequate assessment of needs. This involves demographic data; 
the type of power structure between community, school board, 
and school superintendent; existing community resources for 
children and young persons, such as public libraries, summer 
programs for children, work opportunities for teenagers, before- 
and-after-school day care; and other factors relevant to a 
specific community. 

For assessrhent of needs, administrators, teachers, and other 
school personnel must have planned consultation with the group 
affected-pupils and their parents. The aim of this consultation 
is to find out what the different parties consider to be problems. 




how they define these problems, which parts of the educational 
process create stress and dissatisfaction, as well as areas in which . 
, the school appears to be working well. 

A clear understanding of what the school expects pf parents 
is important. So is knowing about school policies, both official 
and informal, regarding such issues as curricular trackipg, dis- 
^ - . ciplinary methods for various specified behaviors, admission 

of pupils to extracurricular activities, enforcement of attendance, 
lunch-room rules, practices of suspension and expulsion, and 
procedures of placement for special education. Recording 
evidence of how these policies and practices are applied to 
^ individuals and groups makes it easier to see which policies 

help pupils to learn more readily and become competent, and 
which serve the needs of the system to the detriment of the 
educational process and the welfare of its pupils. Understanding 
and assessing the existing pupil services is necessary. This in- 
cludes knowing who arranges or carries out what tasks,*how 
staff and^ pupils communicate, how much they collaborate 
openly, ax.\d where to find personnel who' can strengthen a 
school-community-pupil apprqach to problems. 

A crucial part of the assessment of needs is identifying target ■ * 
problem situations. This is done by.studying.group patterns of 
achievement and adjustment at critical points of stress in the 
pupil life cycie. 

When many children enter school, for example, they are tin- ' 
ready for different reasons to make the best use of the class- 
room so as to realize their aspirations. Many of their parents 
have an inadequate.perception of their own role and are in- 
. adequately prepared to understand and support their children 
in their school life. These deficiencies become exacerbated 
when school personnel have unrealistic expectations of the 
children or when there are no school programs to help integrate 
nev pupils and parents into the school. Such parents may be ' 
viewed as a target group. 

At about fourth^ grade, changes in the structure and pace of 
learning opportunities may bring new scholastic demands.. Groups 
of pupils, often boys, may encounter frustrating'role expecta- 
tions whicS may trigger patterns of underachievement^^in basic 
^ skills or behavior that deters their acceptance and success in 
the classroom. » ^ ' . . 
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Data oh children entering sixth grade or junior high school 
often reveal groups of^girls who have problems of role transi- 
tion and need more adequate role modeling. These girls, who 
may previously have escaped notice and concern, may begin 
to drift toward underachievement and find it jdifjficult to 
pereeive their identity and to formulate life goals. 

Another point of stress may occur in ninth and tenth grade. 
At t^his time boys who are on juvenile probation or those who 
are returning to the community from correctional institutions 
often face formidable obstacles to continuing their education 
steadily and successfully and avoiding anomalous or deviant 
roles. 

Pregnant school-age girls usually face a critical situation that 
presents serious problems df role confusion. The crisis may 
threaten their continuing in their roles as pupils and also their 
fulfilling the new maternal roles. 

^**The foregoing examples illustrate problem situations that 
school social workers encounter. Study of data obtained ftorp 
school records, verbal re;ports, consultation, and professional 
observation in any school can highlight other problem situations 

" at the normal points of stress in the pupil life cycle. 

Adequate procedures of assessment require another step: the 
identified problem situations must be studied and evaluated for 
their interrelationships. Although problems of pupils may ap- 
pear in clustery, a cause-and-effect relationship does not 
necessarily exist between one cluster and another. However, 
in any school having large numbers of underachieving, absentee, 
or excluded pupils or functional dropouts, one can expect to 
^find a dynamic interrelationship in tht configuration of 
problem situations. Such interrelated problem situations make 
up a problem complex. 

Service Plan , 

In traditional sociaLwork practice, teachers, principals, social 
agencies, and sometimes parents—those who refer children one 
by one for service— largely determine the school social worker's 
service plan* Consequently, school social workers frequently 
express frustration <ib«out the ever growing number of referrals, . 
the increasing unplanned demands for crisis intervention in ne\\r 
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cases, and their lack of time for giving more intensive, con- 
tinuing attention to children referred to them, - 
In the model of practice that concentrates on school- 
community-pupil relations, the school social workers develop 
a service plan only after the foregoing procedures of assess- 
.ment have been carried out. Then during continued consulta- 
tion with administrators, teachers, and other school personnel, 
the workers develop, write, and offer a plan to administrators ' 
and others whose participation and support are essential to 
its success. 

After necessary adjustments ate made in the plan, a contract 
for service is agreed on with those to whom the school social 
workers are accountable. The plan must explain" how the char- 
actenstics of pupils relate to school-community conditions 
within the problem complex and its problem situations, state 
.the overall goal and the specific objectives for each problem 
situation, offer a plan of intervention outlining the tasks to be 
performed, and describe the expected measurable outcomes for 
the individual, the group, th^chool, and the community. 

Objectives should of course relate to the educational needs 
of the target groups and the purposes of the school. In setting 
forth the tasks, social workers should consider such questions 
as these: What will be- the rationale in selecting pupils or 
parents from the target group for casework or group work 
Servic?? Which community attributes require work with 
community groups or their representatives? Who are the 
principal actors in the service plan? What time can be allowed 
for consulting and working with them, and evaluating results? 
There should also be an overall assessment of the most feasible 
points for intervention.. 

Even though social workers in schools must, in addition, < . 
continue to respond to some emergent referrals on behalf of 
pupils in crisis, they should find that a service plan thus 
negotiated has the following advantages: 

' • It keeps the control of the work load in the hands of those 
who have ^primary and daily responsibility for carrying it out. 

• Goals and progress can be interpreted to the maximum 
degree because those who are directly affected%s well as those 
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'to whom the social worke/is a^ccoufttablcj helped develop the 
overall wprk plan and have a stake in its. success. * ^ 

• When the social workers and others' involved 4esign the 
plan for maximum flexibility, parts of the work can end when 
appropriate. Then as§,ignments and tasks can be regrouped to 
suit the situatioaor to fill gaps indicated by evaluation of 
progress.' ' ' • 

Personnel ^ . 

In traditional^practice, school social workers may be members 
of a team formally organized to study, diagQOse,^ cl^si£y, and 
place children individually in special education programs. More 
often^ a worker is assignedi to one school building, several 
buildings, a total school district, or even more than one diLstrict. 

The total number of pupils within a social worker's assigned 
area varies tremendously. In one state the number in the pool 
from which pupils aVe selected to receive service ranges from 
250 to 16,000 pupils.^ Social workers carrying such an assign- 
mentj large, or small, i^fiay b^ directly accountable to a casework 
supervisor with whom they confer with varying regularity. The 
supervisor may be carrying a caseload- that leaves little time for 
supervisory responsibilities or may be head of an adminis- 
trative unit— for example, special education or pupil pjersonnel 
services— with adnlinistrator-staff interaction focusing chiefly 
on administrative needs.' In these instances, the social worker 
who functions within clearly recognizable patterns of-pj'actice 
and. avoids risk-taking operations may act with (considerable 
autonomy in all but the most troublesome cases or certain 
disciplinary cas'es in which teachers and administrators have' 
made procedural agreements. 

A team of pupil specialists is essential to a model of school- 
community-pupil relations. To bceffective this team should 
be interdisciplinary. There should be a stable core of members 
and yet the team should be able to incorporate temporary 
members who will provide specialized information or perform 
specific tasks. Those carrying but the model attempt to^develop 
the potential 6( others in the school or community who can 
further the objectives of a specific serviccj-plan or help. improve 
• educational opportunity. ry " c 
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Maximum flexibility is mWtained within the team so that 
individual expei^ise in roles and tasks may be identified and 
developed. Menlbers tend to take on assignments because of 
tlVeir competence in handling a specific task, rather than be- 
cause if is, appropriate only to their profession al discipline or 
status. Within this framevyork for evolving a differentiation of 
skills, the team maintains a unified approach to problem- 
^ solving and team authority. 

The team is led by a professional who is accountable to 
school administrators for the team's work and is responsible 
for the overall service plan. This person, Who^is usually a V 
social worker but in some schools may be from another 
discipline, directs, coordinates, and guides team members 
. toward attaining objectives, keeping within the boundaries ' 
of good judgment, and maintaining professional and ethical 
standards of work. Another team member may sometimes 
serve as leader to pursue objectives in a specific problem situa- . 
tion or to carry out parts of the overall service plan. 

Openness of communication within the team, continuous ^ 
reporting, and regular ree valuation of objectives and strategies 
are essential. Members are encouraged to consult with and 
help each other, rather^than work in a hierarchical relation- 
ship. * ' 

The team as a whole needs to be competent in all methods 
of social work, although all skills need not be possessed by each 
member.'T^he school-community-pupil approach does not ' ■* 
eliminate casework. However, this method is used selectively 
to support objectives of the target group. And it is used in a 
way that helps pupils and other school clients to understand, 
take control of, and enhance favorable change in school- 
community-pupil relations. Skills in. effective consultation and 
in c hild ad vocacy must be cleveloped and reinforced. It is im- * 
portant^for team members to have a capacity for risk-taking, 
combined with sound judgment as to when it is strategic. to 
assume a poisition of risk. 10 ^ 

Professional Preparation 

The model of school social vvork focusing on school- 
community-pupil relations of course requires sound profes- 
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sional preparation; If the model is to be most effectively im- 
pleittfented, this- preparation must emphasize certain areas of 
knowledge and practice. 

School social workers using this model must understand the 
pubHc schpol as a sodal systern and must have a broad view of 
social work concerns in relation to public education. Knowledg 
is needed, then, about such issues as these: " 

• The politics of school-community relations in shaping 

educational policy. / 

■ \ 

• Effects of different types of school-community power 
structure. v 

• Probleni.s and policy issues in school financing. 

• Negative aspects of a school's subcultures. 
.^^•^Atlfimpts that have been made to reform education. 

• Problems arising out of traditional roles- of various pupil 
specialists. . ^ 

• The nature and limits of tht school board's authority. 

• Sociolegal issues affecting equahty of education. 

Greater attention must be giyen in social work^Q^ducation to 
interventive strategies for institutional change that may be 
generally used in other institutions and systems^ but need to 
be further clarified and illustrated when applied to the public^ 
school. Concepts of organization development, the'nature and 
handling of child advocacy, resistance to' change, and the tech- 
niques that chan|e agents use are topics ^needing special atten- 
tion. ^ ^ . 

Students^ho Intend to use this model of school social work 
^should have preparation in program planning, proposal writing, 
and program evaluation. They will require a team placenient 
during their field practi cum. Since the model of practice is 
new to most school administrators, schools of social work 
niust assume greater responsibility for developing practicum 
sites in public schools and for interpreting the model when it 
is to be demonstrated. Furthermore, social work educators 
3houId provide careful monitoring of the model's operation to, 
be sure that the tremendous pull to "fit into the system" and 
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move into traditional practice does not prevail Field place- 
ments will be optimally effective for both student learning and 
the provision of service only when the schf)ol of social work 
assumes a defm^^ degree of responsibility for aiding the regular 
school personnel with a pro^gram of staff development. 

In view of the demands of the times, the model of school 
social work (described in this article represents a modest and 
long overdue beginning rather than radical change. Since its 
goals are specific and realistic, this model can/serve as a transi- 
tion, helping the social work profession become r^ore fully 
and more significantly involved in school-community-oupil ; 
relations and in the pursuit of social change. ^ . - ; 
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CHAPTER V / ' 

Developing, Launching, and Maintaining 
the School-Community-Pupil Program 

f ■ 

^ ; lone Vargus 
ft ' % 

* ■ ■ ^ 

r ■ 

Among the many and varied trends in social work education 
is 1;Jiat of preparing "change agents." There still abounds, how- 
ever, a great deal of skepticism as to whether or not it is possible 
to do S9. The approach in this article will^be to use the School- 
(^ Community-Pupil program as a case history which describes 
, some of the processes and the"problems encountered in develop- 
ing, launching, and maintaining a training program for a revised 
model of socid work practice in scho6ls. 

The original proposal to the United States Office of Educa- 
tion for a School-Community-Pupil program included the 
following statement: • ^ 

A departure from the usual mcthodi o5 education and training of pupil 
personnel specialists is needed so that professionals can intervene appro- 
/ priately in the^mplex school and commUrtfty system to improve learning 
opportunities for puptls. . .. , Our proposed specialist in school-cdmmunity- 
pijpil relationships would gain the skills as a change agent far use within ^ 
^^^^ local school, focusing the school's attention on the' special and urgent needs 
^of certain groups of children (particularly low-incoftie and minority group 
pupils) and providing leadership in aiding the school t(^ serve these' needs. 

Problems confronted in implementing this proposed program* 
were both attitudinal and structural in nature; most often they^ 
were interlocked in' such a way as to defy separation. 

Perhaps the first attitudinal prerequisite to preparing students 
to be change agents is for educators to perceive of themselves - 
and behave as change agents. In building and developing this 
educational program, the project faculty hadto apply the 
'knowledge, attitudes, and skills which were taught to^students. 
The. parallel between what students; learned and did and wHait " 
faculty did was striking, even though the activity took place at 
different times and with different sXib-systems. The parallels, 
ndhetheless, allowed for an identification with the challenges 
and obstacles that students faced, for a relevancy in teaching^ ^ 
and for the testing of concepts and theories on "how'to bring 
about change." 
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Resource Systems - 

Throughout thejife of the demonstration there were ongoing 
contacts with many systems. In addition to the primary systems 
involving students. in the program^ the field site public school 
personnel, and the School of Social Work personnel, these 
systenjs included the university's College of Education, the - 
Illinois State Office of Public Instruction, 'the Illinois Associa- 
tion of SchporSociai Workers, the project's Community 
Advisory Cbuhcil, and itk Advisory Board. The Midwest Center, 
which was the funding agedicy for the Office of Education, 
took an active role in theT ongoing development of the program 
and served a^ monitor, evalu^tor, consultant, resource bank, 
and funder. - ; 

StudfJnts. During the three years of the demonstration period/ 
52 students were enrolled in the program. Admission ir^to thk' 
program was open tOj all students whc) indicated a career goal 
of social work in 'School systems aiid^whonvere willing to accept 
the conceptual or philcsopliicai orientations of ^ systems 
focus, such.as the "probl|pm situation" and-^piroblem complex,"^ 
a team approach, and the particular planned approach to problem 
solving which these orientations required. Several or more 
students in tlfe School of Social Work desi*ring^ a field placement* 
in schools did not opt for the gch'ool-Community-Pjupil pro-.. * 
'gram or enroll in the classes but djc} not' take the . prescribed 
field placements. The funding agencies stipulated that minority * 
students and those with previous study or work experience 
in public schools should receive priority in the award . of ... 
financial stipends. The racial composition over the three years 
ranged from 38% minority students in 197f to 47% in 1973. 
While the ages of students ranged from 21-44, the avefage 
student was around 24 years of age. The grade-point average * 
for the total group tended to he above 'the minimum, required 
for admission intd the School of Social Work. In view pf the 
initiative required and the responsibility and demands" placed 
on the students ih this program, these statistics are significant. 

School Districts. Contracts for fiejd placement internships 
were made^with.terf-different school districts or educational 
regions over the lifetime'ofthe demonstration project. The 
placement pattern varied considerably. In the case of an . 
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educational region, students might work with as many as six or 
seven school districts covering^twelve to fifteen schools, primaiily 
in rural areas. In one urban School district, the students were 
assigned to only one or two schools. Iiiteirestingly-enough, the 
more terri&ry the Students had to cover, the more significant 
their impstct, since these students were in a much better * \^ 
position to interpret the necessity of working wjtji problems 
that affected many children. These school districts had contact 
with few, if any, school social workers, so that interns were not. 
only welcomed but they could ^Iso set precedents for the school 
social worker's role. Thus, communities identified as/*con- 
servative'* in terms of public education tended to be more 
**progressiveY in terms of our objectives tharx those which 
'were labeled as such, * - . ^ ' 

'Faculty. Th^ initial faculty consisted of the two program 
proposers and the project director, who was hired after funding 
was received. A fourth faculty memt)er joined the team after 
the first academic year, at the time when students went into 
tHe field. These four, two white and two black, constituted 
the nuclear group of facully—the group most responsible for 
plannirig and' development, if wo other faculty members joined 
the team during the last year of the demonstration and were' • 
given specific assignments. This faculty team designed and 
taught the specialized public school-related courses, developed 
field placements, provided a structure of support fbr students 
in their placements, selected students for the program, "advised 
Students, and designed and carried out evaluation activities. 
Only the project director, who coordinated all of these acticities, 
spent full time pn the program; the remaining faculty had other 
dutiea in the School of Social Work. 

Curriculum Development - . ^ ' / 

Among the current issues discussed4n graduate social work 
education is that of the generalist versus the specialist. Briar 
(1974) sees a return to specialization and states that:> 

The notion that the distinctive problems social wrkcrs^en counter in 
•widely diverse agencies can Be met by the application of a common body 
of knowledge and practice principles wilj probably not work in the future. 
Specialization needs to be tied to practice knowledge related, to, particular 
^ problems and populations. 
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- The proposers of this training program were already convinced q 
of the need for specialized knowledge in such a critical institu- ' 
tion as^the public schooL Except for a management training 

. program in ghild welfare, the Jane Addams School had not moved 
into the current conception jof fieMs of practice;^^nd curriculum 
was "op^n." That is, while students wereNrequired/to study 
V specified areas of knowledge, they were offered a variety of ' ^ 
courses from which to* get this knowledge. As opposed to ' 

^schools bf social work which have tracks and several required 
courses within tracks, the^Jane A*ddams ScJipol offered a con-. 

. ducive atmqsphere for designing a curriculum on^ the ba^is of . * 
the question, "What differentiated ourricular emphases would 
be nepessaxy f or students preparing to Work in public educa; 
tion systeifis?" An analysis of tasks in school s^ocial work (Costin, 
19 69)* provided the basis for identifying anJ selecting airricular 
emphases relevant to the project's objectives. Subject triatter 
included (although nol exclusively) jissessment of and methods 
of intervention with individual,-^group, and commurjiity prob- 
lems; irlterdisciplinary cooperation in thi^ schools (teaming); the 
function and organization of- the public ^school (the school as » ' 

' a social system); legal righjjs of pupils and their parents and ' 
legar authority of school districts; and methods of program v 
evaluation. / ; ^ ^ 

, It is sor^iething of a paradox that a speci^ized curMculum 
^was best developed in an "open" curpculum because the . 
specialized content became required. This deviation appeared 
not tQ be* a. problem to students eVen tkough their classmates 
had more freedom of choice. Ii) fact, this%emi-structure[d ap- 
proach seemed tb'attratt students. With the help of a strong 
advising system, it was possible to reach between iijdividu^liza- 
tion based on the student's interests and entering' level of 
knowledge and experience, and the prescrihtrd project curricu- 
lum. , ' ^ 

The philosophy inherent in a program concentrating on,tI:ie 
^social system domain, and not the intra-psychic domain, tle- 
emphasizfccl the psychological and therapeutic, approaches to " 
working with childreA in the school. Thus, students^ chose for 
the most part, with encouragement from advisers, to concen- 
trate methodologically on communityrgroup, and planning 
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processes^ rather than primarily on individual and therapeutic 
approaches. By the third year, more students took some clinical 
courses; while some did so out of real interest, others openly 
admitted that this was fqrvpolitical and strategic reasons. They 
had noted the predominance of job advertisements which called 
* for caseworkers and felt they had better be prepared in the 
event they did not get jobs in school systems. Moreover, they 
had observed the difficulties faculty had trying to convert field 
instructors to the school-community-pupil approach, and 
students knew that more than likely their ficldwork would 
'rcquird some casework in the tracfitional mode. 
> Thc^ijsue implied in the struggle just described is whether or 
not siudents trained m a new model learn enough skills to use 
nn direct treatipcnt with individual clients and small groups of 
• clients. It is a long-sfanding issue in the sdcial work profession; 
even when a majority of students were, trained 'in casework only, 
they still.faced the criticism of not enough training. Extensive 
supervision after graduation was considered the corfecti<^e to-the 
problem, (Kasius, 1950). " , , . 

Field Placement • 

Fkld-Untversity Relationships. The working relationship 
between a school of social vyork and the setting it uses foi^field 
placement, requiring the iiUegration. of classroom. and field^ 
learning, has been another constant issue in the profession. 
Briar (1973) suggests that **a clo§e'partnership between pro- 
fessionalschools and practitioners in which their distinctive 
contributions are recognized, valued, and preserved is essential 
to the development of knowledge and technology for use in 
practice." 

In making field placements in the first year of the program, 
negotiatioijs began eight months before students were to be 
placed, and it took all of this time to complete that process. 
We were necessarily vague about tctsks in which students ^ 
would engagef?Ve simply said we Wilnted to develop a more 
effective school social worker, that several rrethods of inter- 
vention would be employed, that we would want to place 
students/in teams, and that we viewed the school, the com- 
munity, and the pupils in an interrelated fashion. School ad- 
ministrators were receptive to the notion that, through this 
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training program, we would be redefining the roles and tasks 
of school Social workers. However, if administrators were 
receptive to the program, there was much less enthusiasm 
from the regular school social work staff. Our primary inten- 
tions, which^^were cither not understood or regarded as 
heretical, were these: 1) trying to work on behalf of -numbers 
of children who were confronted with the same problem rather 
than one by one, 2) looking at the several systems, including 
the school itself, that inlpacted on thj^child himself, 3) working 
in an interdisciplinary fashion, and 4) i^ing a variety of 
methodological approaches. 

Initially it seemed as if we were creating a minor revolution. ' 
Accustomed as jnany of the school social workers were to 
individual casewqrk, and with the introduction of therapeutic 
groups being perceived as very progressive, the idea of enabling 
school systems to change practices and conditions ratH^r than 
helping a child to adapt must have seemed strange. ^ 

The difficulty we had securing field work supervisors was 

inevitable. Some administrators felt that their social work staff 

could not supervise due to time constraints or unfamiliarity with 

the school-community-pupil approach. In schools where field 

instructors were provided, the methods of supervision often 

were predominantly so traditional that they did not fit tfie — 

team approach or did not advance the concepts which students 

had learned. Thus, during the first year we agreed to provide 

project faculty as field instructors. While this practice had the 

advantage of giving us greater control over the educational 

process, it did not meet the agreed-upon objective of building 

our approach into the school's social work program. 

» • 

As a partial remedy we instituted, concurrently with faculty 
provision of field instruction, a three-day workshop in the 
summer and followed through with a number of one-day work- 
shops during" the semester. Thesetwere attended by public 
school administrators, social work supervisors and potential 
supervisors, psychologists and counselors, and community 
representatives. While the sessions had an evaluative component, 
they served primarily to interpret the program. Intern teams 
described their work in such a^way as to raise the question of 
value and technological skill. As the representative of a given 
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sehool district listened to its team, idehtification began to 
grow. As it turned out, community repr^entatives were 
particularly supportive of the students' ef^rts. Employing 
the problem-solving steps that students had been taught, 
project faculty engaged the^worksKap participants in "brain- 
storming" about the restraining forces which were acting ;is 
obstacles to*the program. Two major questions were raised as 
themes for discussion. These were: What could the.school- 
comniunity-pupil program better do to prepare interns (ovt 
the school district? and What could the school districts do to 
provide a better learning experience for-the interns? The 
responses were of structural, kttitudinal, and technological 
dimensions. * 

Over time, the sense that this was an experiment; a demon- 
stration in which the university personnel did not have all of 
the answers but would i-eSpond to input from the field,5led to 
a beginning partnership that eventually proved most rewarding. 
By ihe end of the workshops the school personnel, the interns, 
and the project faculty were able to define several tasks to be 
completed by each party that would make for a better program. 
For example: ^ 

1. faculty member was. assigned to work at school sites 

to develop and clarify supervisory (or team leader) tasks which 
were different from those used in traditional supervision. In 
addition, this faculty niiember was to advance the program 
by sharing information with team leaders about such matters 
as course content, new concepts, problem solving and systems 
approaches, and new terminology. 

2. Learning objectives with performance criteria were 
developed and submitted for revision to interns and field 
instructors. There were at le^t four drafts before a final per- " 
formance objective document was produced. This document 
also helped delimit the areas for which the program might take 
responsibility (Anderson, 1974a; also see Anderson", 1974b). 

3. A comprehensive handbook for use by the schools Was 
developed. This handbook covered the philosophy^^cademic 
and field experience objectives, curriculum, field instruction, 
cooperative relationships, and the evaluation process. ^ 

■ ; , ' •. 71 
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Interns* Problems. Interns were expected to assume consider- 
able initiativeoxu designing their work arid to prepare for the 
-irisks involved in deviating from standard performance of social 
workers already employed. One persistent problem was the way 
in which they Were viowed. In sorhe instances "they were regarded 
as experts, while at othe^ times they, were treated as if they had 
no knowledge. This double standard was particularly difficult for 
Students in thaf they tended to feel that they were regarded as 
experts at the very lime they needed help and were regarded as 
novices at the, time that they wished to infuse new knowledge. 

The majority of black students seemed to have a particularly . 
difficult time as ir]tterns. The forces of racism were sometimes 
overt, sometim'es subtle, but in any case they were felt. The 
increase in the number of black students in the program helped 
to meet the objective? of training non-white students, but this 
increase was iibt* without attendant problems. Several school 
. districts, although serving poor people, were in all-white areas 
and dould not accept black interns. Even with an occasional 
breakthrough in this respect, black students usually did'not 
choose to go to, these districts since their preference was to work" 
with black children. While the more mature black students, most 
of whom had.Kad considerable experience in^white institutions, 
were comf orta&Ie in teaming with white students, several of the 
younger stjidents who were graduates of black colleges wanted 
to tf^am with other black students. This, combination of factors, 
i.'e., school district locale and black students' preferences, 
resulted in some allrblack teams in a school distri^ct, a phenomenon 
which appeared i;heatehing to some scho.ol pers'onAel. 

Black students, too, were subject to the duality mentioned 
earlier. On the one hand they were welcomed, since it was 
thought that they would be particularly^ able to discern the 
■problgn^s of black pupils. *On the other hand, when they at- 
tempted to plan innovat^e action around the" black students'" 
needs, they felt discouraged from doing so. Although this was 
true for^interns in general, black students tended to feel that 
racial overtones were present. Perhaps their most frequent 
complaint was their feeling of being patronized and being 
tagged as "supersensitive." 

<2> , ' ' • ^ 
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It was a practice of the black faculty of the project to discuss 
. these concerns with the black student interns. Techniques were 
suggested for directly confronting the individual with whom they 
were having difficulty^ There -were occasions when a comment 
or a rejection of an activity was not necessarily related to racial' ' 
questions but was inherent in the supervisor-student relation- • . 
ship or in bureaucratic procedures which had to be followed. 
In most instances, the difficulties were resolved. 1 

Teaming 

In the school-community-pupil model of sghool social work 
practice, social work students were placed in schools as teams, 
for the purpose of accomplishing tasks which could reach target 
groups of pupils. Team members were required to identify and 
assess problem situations, recognize the complexity of the ' 
various systems which might have to be worked with, develop ^ 
a plan of action, divide the tasks, and share in the implementa- 
tion and evaluation of the outcomes. 

One process in teaming is that of getting the task accompHshed, ^ 
usually referred to as task maintenance. Another is maintaining- 
the relationships among team members, referred to as "gro^P 
maintenance," which is the more basic of the two processes. 
- Obviously, if the team does not work well together, the tasjks ' 
may not be accompHshed. Some of the student teams worked 
exceptionally well together; others had problems. In some in- 
stances, as soon as teams had begun to work in school districts, 
they were dehberately separated by school personnel. In other 
instances, the separation was not as overt, but students felt 
they. were being encouraged to dispense with the team. Thus, 
they not only had to deal with group maintenance because of ♦ 
personality differences, but they also "had to contend with 
external forces in order to keep the concept of teams alive. 

The project faculty also had to act as a team,' and as such 
engage in systemaric planning, clarifying concepts^ and ideasj 
sharing problems, and dividing tasks.The t^am frame of ' ■ \ 
reference and commitment to the program helped'the faculty 
team to learn how to resolve conflicts,, a^d to confront their own 
internal, differences and external resistances. Students had been • 
taught that, should one member of the team not be able to 
carry out his/her assigned task, another member should be so . 
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familiar with the plans that she/he could step in. And so it Was 
/with the project faculty. , - 

Institutionalization 

Establishing a demonstration program amidst the ongoing 
process of an institution is usually difficult. It is difficult, too, 
to separate the tasks of the project that went injo institution- . 
alization from the intents of other project activities. Some 
techniques which pj^oved helpful were: . ^ 

1. Developing relationships with other necessary systems to 
secure cooperation, legitimization, and sanction. For example, ^ 
one'' faculty member worked with the statewide professional 
association of school social workers; another with the state 
office of public instruction. Financial support frorti the latter 
was most helpful. . 

2. Building the program in other systems. While we were 
particularly c6ncerned with out own need to develop adequate 
field instructors, we found our work "with them often involved 
a consultative relationship around problems they faced in their 
wor^ outside of the supervision. % 

3. Disseminating information to many systems. We tried to 
keep faculty not involyed in the project abreast of our activities. 
Giving speeches at conferences, assuming leadership ofj work- / 
shops, and publishing articles were viewed as useful dissemin- 
ation activities. , 

4. Gradually including fadulty members not originally 
identified with the project in some of the program ta^ks. 

5. Continually interpreting to non-project faculty the use- 
fulness of their courses to the students in the program, helping 
them to see that we were not^ isolated program at the uni- 
versity.- ' ^ ^ 

6. Graduating student? into school systems where they might 
utilize the sc^ool-community-pupil approach and continuing ' 
to offer consultatibn to them. 

7. Developing the field rfianual handbook; 

8. Establishing evaluation procedures. 

^ Institutionalization, however, is a double-edge^i sword. The 
excitement and the challenges that were so apparent initially are 
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bound to be dulled by the routine stabilization required in 

fmall^^adopting a program. For the steps in. organizational 
development, while necessary^ tend to produce a more 
moderate outcome. With institutionalization^ the creative 
effort with which the program began must npw.be directed 
and channelled; the change strategies that were used to bring . 
about adoption of the program are no longer necessary, reduc- 
ing the aura of the challenges; the collaborative arrangements 
t^at have been developed most often mean, compromise. Thus 
. we do something that we might not originally have agreed or 
intended to do in order to '*sell" or continue the program-we 
Redefine our technique$ to reduce risk and resistance. Although 
the outcome might be less exciting, we stifle the "charging 
ahead" impukes for purposes of better assessment and greater 
involvement, of others. Institutionalization'can itself viewed 
as a dynamic hy which the innovative progfam is no longer 
considered "special." What was new and different to the 
established system is now part and parcel of that system. The 
work, then, .around that program becomes one of maintenance^ 

at least until the next cycle of the change process sets in, 

, . * ... * ■ 

Evaluation ' , « > 

Feedback and evaluation are critical aspects of an innovative 
program. Formal evaluation of this project was conducted at 
four level$: 1) by the school-community-pupil program itselfj 
2) by the Midwest Center at Indiana University; 3) by the . 
IlUnois State Office of Public Instruction (now the State Office 
of Education), also a funder in the form of stipends to the . " 
students^ and 4) the Leadership Training Institute, a. national 
resource to the program.. In addition, the J^e Addams School 
conducted evaluations which included all students in the 
School and provided important feedback to the School- 
Community-Pupil program. 

^ The final evaduation set out to deterrnine whether the ob- • 
jectives had been met. Earlier evaluation material, plus formally 
conducted interviews witfi interns, supervisors, and adminis- . 
trators/intems' daily logs, a volume count instrument, a time- 
role analysis, interns' plans of operation, pre and post tests, 
academic courses, %nd performance objective evaluations 
were analyzed. (See 4 Final Program Report for fuller dis^ 
cussion of leyaluative methods and results.) o ' . 
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A unique aspect q,f the evaluation process was the involve- 
ment of students who would themselves be interns in schools 
in the. following year and who Would also be evaluated. During 
the first semester, five students worked with the evaluators to 
refine the objectives and develop the evaluation design. During 
the second semester, twenty students collected data. The primary 
objective was to enable students to learn the techniques of 
program evaluation. The by-products were equally as important. 
By assessing the program of which they were a part, the students 
became familiar with its problems and strengths, and could 
more realistically plan for their own entry into the school system. 

Concltisipn . . 

In some ways, the structural arrangements involved in prepar- 
ing students to be agents of change are not much different 
from iny social work training program. Curricula must be 
developed, field placements inust be located, and faculty with 
an appropriate knowledge base must be recruited to t^achi' The 
more provocative issues faced by the leaders of this program 
included: the question of adequate skills training, the integra- 
tion of theory an4 practice, the nature of working relationships . 
between academics and field workers, and the provisions for 
accountability. In this program the concepts of social work 
practice, organizational development, and systems theory were , 
combined to guide the action and implementation. 

The implications of change are irfdeed threatening in spite 
of lip-service given to acceptance of change. The term "change 
dgent," like so many words in our vocabulary, has been taken 
out of context and misapplied. In the presence of what was 
becoming in the professional literature an intensified attack 
on a major methodology (casework), the idea of redefining 
roles and tasks suggested an ineffectiveness of earlier methods* 
and served as a threat to the practitioners with whom' we wanted ^ 
to work. Thus, the tasks of maintaining, developing, and 
launching such a new program are complicated by stresses and 
strains, some of which I have attempted to grapple with here', 
while addressing the primary question-7**What did you do and 
how did you do it?" 
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CHAPTER VI 

Introducing Change in' 
School-Community-Pupil Relationships : 
Maintaining Credibility and Accountability 

Richard ]. Anderson 



In systems change-oriented practice there is a need for 
^othjndicators of a^qcoiint ability and the maintenance [x 
^fcr^miUty. ThTe appfoac^^^^^^ }^ fl^J~l^ 

\egofidted selection of problems ;the use of a team dp- ^ 
>roach as an asset for making a system impact, and a . ' 

Iwritten plan of operations. The plan of operations * 
^specifies the problem selected, the strategy of inter- 
vention to be employed, time lines for its accomplish- 
ment, and an evaluation activity at the conclusion. 
Extracts from student field learning situations are used 
for illustrative purposes. 

Introduction 

Thej School-Community-Pupil Services Program of the Jane / 
Addams Graduate School of Social Work is a training program 
that attempts to bring about change in the pupil personnel 
services o^[ public elementary schools/ We feel that through this 
program changes can be brought about that will affect the way 
in which the school system responds to the children. Our notion 
is that pupil personnel workers' efforts in the school can go 
beyond modifying a child's or his family's behavior to that of 
modifying the school's behavior. It is not simply a matter of v 
adjusting children to the school but adjusting the school to 
children. ^ 



Reprinted with permission from Journal of Education for Social Work, vol. 
10, no. \ , pp. 3-8. 

Leia B. Cojstin and Sonya M. Clay- were faculty team members in the School- 
Community-Pupil Services Program and contributed to the ideas presented in.this 
paper. lone.D. Vargus prepared the introductory statement. 

Excerpts from the reports of the following social. work interns arc quoted in 
this paper: Caron Wyland, Barbara Young, Rebecca Buchner, Daniel Rodell, 
David Sanders, anji Mildred Brooks. 
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With this conviction' in mind we have established a program 
fot educating social work students to team up with bthier pro- 
fessionals (e.g, psychologists, nurses, and counselors) to bring . 
kbout needed changes for groups, of children. The students , 
work with a problem situation that affects larger groups of " ^ 
children rather than with individual children. Their basic ap- 
proach is problem-solving and planning to initiate or revise 
programs and policies affecting these children. We have a 
major concern with school systems serving minority children 
and communities. 

An Expanded Cumcidum , ' ^ 

In order to educate our students effectively for this function 
we have had to expand their knowledge arid methods' base. 
They must understand the characteristics of ^nd ordering in 
those systems. They must understand how to assess and evaluate 
programs iji that system, including their own work. They must ^ 
understand the process of intervening in the system as well as 
finding effective ways for delivering the services they introduce. 
As 9. result, three courses for these "new professionals" in the 
^ school have been established; The School as a Public Institu- 
tion, Program Evaluation, and Intervention Strategies for 
Change. We use a strong advisement approach to help students 
acquire complementary courses elsewhere in the School of 
Social Work or in other departments. » . ' 

* 

The Field Internship 

The internship in the second year of th6 program takes 
place in school systems for twelve months. In moving into the 
. change role in these systems, there are many vulnerabilities for 
the students. Their functions are misperceived.^d-misunder- . ^ 
stood and their presence raises strains and tensions (as any gdod 
change process does). Some people already in the system want 
them to be "traditional," and there is pressure to diffuse any. 
team operation that does more than meet around a "diagnostic" 
or case conference. Thus in our field instruction a paramount 
concern is with human relations arid use. of self-skills. Much 
attention must be paid to how students transmit their knowledge 

and convictions and how they influence others. 

. ... J ' ■ 
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A major responsibility of any person acting i\s a change agent 
is to mountain credibility with client systems and professional 
associates while fulfilling the accountability functions associated ' 
with the employer-employee relationship. In the public school 
setting the employer is the board of education. In actual practice, 
the sanction to perform assigned tasks is awarded or witheld by 
the school administration, represented by a principal or a central 
office administrator such as the superintendent or a.director of 
a program, including the school social work. service. • . 

Each of these administrative .staff people hold or have access 
to the power to neutralize or prevent the change agent from 
effective activity: The;-efore a v^ry early task in system change 
within the public school setting is to develop support. While 
developing administrator support may be construed as a 

limiting feature to the type of changes that can be addressed, 
without this support there would fee little chance to effect any 
• worthwhile change. Also, the school social work progr^lm may 
have an exceedingly short tenure. 

The approach to credibility and accountability used'in the 
school-community-pupil program combines elements .of thfee 
tr4ditiona] functions Routinely accepted by^soeial workers, even 
though not always implemented equally in practice: (1) 
recording, whether'on individual clients or groups of clients; 
(.2) social worker communication with agency administrators, 
such as monthly- or periodic reports on practice activity; and (3) 
evaluation activities in relationship .to practice. 

These functions were reformulated for the school-community- 
pupil project: first, change agent needs to have a foigtn of 
"recording" that will serve as a monitoring device on practice; 
second, agency (schobl) administrators must be well informed 
about -what the school social worker i^s doing and expects to 
be doing, otherwise it is likely that the pressures on the ad- 
ministrators to prevent change-oriented activity .vyill be in- 
tolerable; iind third, social workers customarily use caseload 
volume, number "of contacts, or some similar measure as an 
index of work accomplished. There is a need for change. / 
agents. operating in a highly intangible area to develop a report- 
ing device.that includes an accountability feature. 
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Accountability ' . • 

In the judgmcnt of faculty involved in tHe development, of 
the -school-conimunity-pitpil project the measure of accomplish- 
ment as an index of work done would be a critical feature^ of/ ^ 
the progriini and would probably b'ecome centra] tojts continua- 
tion in the public schools. To address this prol)lem through the' 
graduate school program research se^miiiiirs titled **Pro gi'am 
Evaluation'* were cremated. / ' • ' - ^ ^ 

* The first of the seminars -was designed to help thfe student 
leiu-n how tb resolve the creidibility.-accountability problem. The 
second course starved to monitor llie students^ progress in ^ - 
pcrformin'g^this activity while" assigned to field work in the . ^ 
public schools. Exanlples of student Reports were used to 

serve cis 'illustratipnst * ^ a 

. Following acceptanclp of tjie initial fielA work assignment^ , 
grou|3.«vpf studentis weie expected to work together as a team , ' 
oi>'to associate themselvesVith oth^x school staff to form;^,,:' .* 
teivn. Ho>veyerj student meihbers needed^to'So a self-assess-- ; 
ment of theirlntercsts an;^l cmgab11itxes..Thj$ first assgirn^rient; 
had two relat<^d obj ectivb: I?ir^^^^^ students' repeatedly would , 
Be cv^kcid by loci school staff, "What CcSi you do?'-This ' - ^ y . 
question required an honest ^swer. The second part was that . 
beginning students typically had^either mi^^eyed daydreams^ . 
abbuFttTe gi-eat chaiig^^they;iould bring abo^ that can correct 
the deficiencieis; of the.pubHc school system, or they weje so 
un;<ious that they didn't think th&y could ac^ompli^h ajiy 
change. The self-assessment was designed^ tohelpthe-studpnts^ 
identify' (he reality 'Of their own talents and interests. Here is 
an ^ixarnple frorn one team*s'initial self-^sse^sment: , . 

- *Asii team of school social worWnterns, we wisbto 
• * initially, concretely conceptualize what our roles will be 
within the system^ and the cqord^^ 
^' . pr.opriate administrative persons. We feel that i^soldpijig, 
\ we will be more able to reaiisticsClly formulate methodology 
fot evaluating our performance', develop (rhannels for 
giving progressive feedback to appropriate persons, and 
•s* will be more willin^r to. accept accountability for our team 
and our individual success or failure. « 



Following their statement of team.assessment, this gi'oiip of 
• students worked out a brief outline ofhow'they expectecl tp. ' > 
^ work' together and then developed 'a statement of comp^tertcq, .' 
and interest.' , " , ■ ' - . , .. 

The next *>tep the proces's ,of developing credibility and 
accountability was expect^ to be £ needs^assessment by the ' 
student interns in the iocal sefit?ol distfict.Vprk^ing'as a team,^ 

:^ there'was a plan to have the students identify problem situa- 
tions that were.of major concerc/to thg school district and yet* 
falling^ withm an^area in>^hich the s'tudents had some goxxi- , 
petence. Very qiiickIy,.both students and faculty realized thaV • 

V- the local school officials already knew of many major problems 
affecting pupils and parents and were usually willing to identify 
these for the school social work interns. Consequently,'the . 
needs assessment really Involved an investigation of -the pr0blem' 
situations prejjented to the students by school officials. F0II9W- 
ing this investigation the students selected the pr6blem situa- 
tions they would address and then began to develop a plan of 
\ operation. - , ' ' ^ , " 

' T^e problem Situation and Action Objectives - > : " 
^ The problem sit^iation plan-of operation involved several 
different approaches to practice that were, not uniquely new^ 
in themselves but when put togdttier in one total package ' . 
bec{ime innovative and important. Therefore, the investiga- : ' 
.tion of the student team iscluded defining the problenV situa, 
tion. This might iqvolve more data gathering, "as well as the 
identification of a much larger problem situation. The piece ' ' 
of the larger. problem was one that the stutientintem team 
believed it could manage with some chance of success. 

It was also during this period that other school staff members 
•were identified as res.6urce people with whom the team members" 
would wjsh to associate clbsely. Several constraints were in- 
volved in the selection of these problem situations. T\yo of the - 
most important were the recognition' that the social work ' 
students performed at a-feegifining competence level and the 
time line period of lengtfi of their placement. The problem" 
situation selected had to Be one that beginning students could 
make some impact upon in the relatively short time available' ' 
during the field' placement. ' \ r ' " 
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Students gathered simple baseline definition data and 
developed a behavioral type practice objective that the team 
members felt competent to address. The following is an 
example of this: 

Baseline data: The number of recorded fights during a 

recent four-week period at - — elementary 

school-was eight. 

Practice objective: Within a twelve-week period follow- 
ing the team beginning date, the number of recorded 
'fights during recess and after school will drop to 50 
percent or less in a comparable four-week period. 

A second example was developed from the desire of a new 
school superintendent to develop better parent-school com- 
munication. The student team stated this as a general goal: 
"The major goal of the program being established is that of 
facilitating communication between the schools, and the most 
alienated neighborhoods in the district," In this case the 
students could not collect baseline data so instead very specific 
time-limited objectives were established. The following is an 
abbreviated outline of the time-limited objectives: 

September 27: Recruitment of neighborhood outreach 
workers. Fourteen individuals to be recruited to work in 
the selected neighborhoods. 

October 1 7: Training of outreach workers completed, 
orientation of selected school officials completed. Joint 
discussion by outreach workers and school officials of 
issues likely to be discussed as neighborhood contacts 
were initiated. 

October 26-November 12: Outreach workers begin 
individual parent contacts. 

Novembi'r 12-December 8: Outreach workers set up 
group get-togethers in the neighborhoods with appro- 
priate school officials present, 

December. 8-December 1 7: Neighborhood groups may 
visit schools. " ^ 

January 5: Outreach workers, school officials, and pupil 
servicb team members evaluate activities. A written-report 
is prepared. • 
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From the calendar developed above elaboratj/g on the gener- 
alized goal, the student interns drew up a set of action objec- 
tives, approved by the school officials and accepted hy the 
team participants. In this case, the team participants were other 
school staff members and thA)utreach workers. Here is a 
^ . sample of the action objectives for the outreuch worker' 
, teams. 

1. Make individual contact with 25 problem families 
in each neighborhood. 

2. i\Iake individual contact with 3 to 6 established 
neighborhood leaders. 

3. Identify and begin to involve 3 to 6 existing com- 
munity organizations. > • ^ 

4. Hold at least 6 informal neighb^)rhood get-togetherS 
with parents W students who have voiced similar con- 
cerns. * 

These actip^i objectives make the charge to the workers very 
clear, but they serve an equally important function of inform- 
/ ing and reporting to the involved school officials what is 
happening and what will be happening. 

^ this illustration, spWdscHool officials would be participat- 

ing at a later stage of the project. Therefore, it became critical , 
to the success of the project to have their cooperation. Even 
though all pf the neighborhood outreach workers did not com- 
plete every objective, the evaluation of their activities explained 
why this was not possible in-each particular neighborhood. For 
example, in reference to action objective number 4, in one 
neighborhood of about 60 families the. outreach workers couldn't 
g;et the parents together for meetings. The parents reported 
that they gossiped with each other regularly and they saw no 
need for special meetings. ■ 

The development of such specific objectives was a difficult 
\jask for the student interns but they found that it had ready , 
o acceptance by school officials. It was very easy for the school, 
officials to understand the purpose of the social work intern * 

^ . teai\i activity. Consequently, there was reduced concern about 
the li^ethodology the student interns might use. 
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Even though the concern of the school officials was reduced 
through the development of specific objectives, the student 
interns maintained major responsibility for developing their 
own action strategy. Following completion of the objectives 
tjicy had to prepare a written description of what thtfjjj^ would 
do to attain the objectives. ' Jl 

Again, they were to be as specific and complete as possible 
and were to establish a schedule, listing the completion date 
of the tasks necessary to the attainment of the objectives. 
We have provided one eKvmple of an abbreviated timeline 
schedule dnd what follows^s another example of this type of 
work. Here the objective wap to significantly reduce the mean 
truancy rate using the previous academic year as a baseline. 
Five trmuit boys who did i/ot meet the operational/lefinition 
^ere included in the group^along with other youngsters who 
did. The strategy that was developed is described as follows'. 

The team representative decided to w-ork with the boys 
in a group, the group to be co-led by the former on a 
weekly basis during regular academic class periods. It 
was felt that more children could be reached through 
the group work approach to the particular dysfunction, 
and that children unmotivated to perform well aca- 
demically and behaviorally through traditional means 
such as exclusion, punishment, or humiliation might 
do so if peer pressure could be controlled and directed 
in a constructive way. . : . The group met at least once 
a week during stkggered class periods of fifty minutes. 
Initially, the team representatives probed to find arjpas 
of commop interest th/t would induce students to 
express themselves in a strangje^behal^or setting, build 
a group rappdrt among pupils artd social workers, and 
^ * ser>;ti as ppwerfullircentives for cohstructive group 
efforts. ^ 

^imelihes were established as follows: group meetings to 
begin in October, and the reduction of the rate of truancy to 
be achieved by June 15 of the same academic year. 

This team was unable to specify intermediate timeline 
intervals and therefore became bogged down in the process of 
working with the pupils. They had a process going but they 
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had no short:range& objectives. This resulted in their inability 
to know whether they were making immediate progress. 

Another team addressed the unwed mo-ther population of a 
school district. Because the pregn<mcies could occur at any 
time, the first timeline esjablished was the identification and 
contact with the girl within the first four months of pregnancy. 
The purf5o5(e of the first conversation was to talk with the girl 
and her parents about inclusion in^the unwed mothers pro- 
. gram. SimultcUieously, efforts were made to enable hei^ to ■ 
receive medical guidance and follow-up. 

The next timeline was to enroll the expectant mother in 
the unwed mothers program by the fifth month of pregnancy. 
The next timeline was to insure that home-bound instruction 
was available for the unwed m.other following the delivery of 
the baby. A follow-through timeline was to insure that the girl 
returned to school and the regular academic program when the 
physicicui determined it*was appropriate. The final objective ^ 
was to include this unwed mother as aii agent to help identify 
other pregnant girls; and at the same time phasing this specific 
unwed mother but of the special program. 

The student intern teams found that after they had developed 
their specific objectives cind their plan for interventive strategy, 
the practical busuiess of communicating with other school staff 
members and school administrators about what they were 
doing became much easier. Ordinarily, prepress reports from the 
intern teams could be completed in ar very brief oral presenta- 
tion. The progress report activity was one that could best be 
characterized as informal, friendly, and usually received with 
V jian expression of interest and support by the school adminis- 
^fatoY. The one facet of consistent praise frorn the school ad- 
ministrators about the program was the reporting feature that 
allowed the school administrators to understand what the 
school social work intern team was about and the expected *■ 
progress toward the attainment of these specific objectives. ^ 

Evaluation 

Evaluation of activities as intangible as those the students 
were performing is always difficult to do in a thoroughly 
scientific and impartial manner. On the other hand, it is 
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feasible'cind necessary to assess' these activities, if for no other 
reason than that it develops a sense of professional security 
and competence. Howbver, the major reason was so that the 
school staff members with whom they were associated would 
come to understiuid the effort b'eing made to determine the 
results of the activities. 

The evaluative activities essentially took two forms. The most 
common was a written paragraph description of the results of 
the activities. The description was in relation to the social work 
intern team's iissessmcnt of whether its objectives had been met. 
For example ,-jn the project to increase school-parent com- 
munication, the neighborhood outreach workers and school 
staff members wrote a joint evaluation report of their activities. 
The school social work intern literally became a collator and 
editor of the evalu^ition reports prepared by the others. The 
intern then assembled and organized these materials so that 
they copld be presented to the appropriate school adminis- 
trator as a report of the semester'sVork. From these reports 
the intern developed recommendations for future activities^ 
that could be used to further develop the school-parent 
communication effort. 

' In some of the other projects undertaken by the intern 
teams, it was necessary to return and gather baseline data or 
reports of other school staff members on their observation of 
the problem situation. In the illustration of fighting among 
elementiu*y school children, it' was a simple matter of asking 
the school personnel to again count fights as' they had done 
before. This would indicate the success or failure of the intcr- 
ventive activities. In addition, the student intern obtained 
paragraph descriptions of the pupil behavior as written by 
teachers and principal. This made a comprehensive evaluative 
report on the progress in reducing the fights among the 
children at this piirticular elementary school. 

Conclusion 

<^*h is difficult for students to learn how to develop a written 
plan of operation. Usually the instruction received in methods 
courses is on how to do it rather than on demonstrating that 
what is done will accomplish a specific objective identified 
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prior to the implementation of the social work method. The 
student intems'in this program did not grasp the importance 
of the process of maintaining credibility and accountability 
until some time had passed.'Then questions from colleagues 
and school officials asking, '*What are you doing?" or ''What 
have you done?" were easily addressed. In effect the answer 
.could be, 'Tm doing what we ag^eedjwas important and 
necessary iuid am carrying out my plan. 'V 
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CHAPTER VII 



A Team Approach to School Social Work 

. ^ lone D, Vargm 

Guiding Assumptions and Overview 

The focus on team training in the School-Community-Pupil 
(S-C-P) project was guided by two assumptions: 

1. Teaming would enhance the interaction and cooper^ 
ation^among the pupil personnel service worjkers in 
tiie s-ehool systems. > . 

2. Teaming would provide a method of service delivery 
that would incorporate two of the major project 
objectives: Working on behalf of larger numbers of 
neglected pupils, and bringing^out systemic changes 
in the schools. 

. ^ / 

The concept of teams was readily accepted by school personnel 
during negotiations for field placement of students. Operation- 
ally, however, while the val^ie/)f the tfam concept in some 
school districts exceeded our anticipation, in other school dis- 
tricts it only minimally met our^expectations. All student 
interns were expected to use a team approach. In the curri- 
j culum course work we theorized a model that called for each ^ 
I team member having responsibility to perform a different task 
/ in a given. problejia situation, working in concert and in an 

^ interrelated fashion with other team members. As simple as 

this might seem on paper, the actual process of building 
relationships, developing teams, and maintaining teams was 
difficult. With the exception of only one school district, 
interns had to initiate the operation of tean< or had to rede- ' 
fine the team concept from that of a diagnostic team to a 
problem-solving team in order to meet the S-C-P project ob- 
jectives.^ . • . 

Team Models 

There were nearly as many different team models and styles . . 
of working as there were student teams. The various kinds of 
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team formats could be classified broadly within the following 
structures: 



1. A* team initiated by an intern but composed of 
appropriate school personnel to work on a given 
problem area. Personnel involved included not only 
other pupil personnel workers but also principals, 
teachers, students, and paraprofessionals. Such teams 
tended to be ad hoc, and the team's lifespan might 
last from -several weeks to several months. 

2. A team of social work interns and their team leader(s) 
which began initially as a group and spanned the 
entire, field placement. While persons from other 
disciplines might be involved in varying ways, the 
team itself was basically responsible for problem 

si tuation identification and implementation. 

3. Interdisciplinary pupil personnel woVkers tqams 
which also spanned the entire field placement. 

This flexibility in team organization was determined by such 
factors as the number of interns in a given school or school 
district; the school system^s openness to new ideas and inno- 
vative practices; the portion of the school district covered by 
the team; the discipline o^the team leader (field instructor); 
and the number of pupil personnel workers in the school dis- 
trict. ' , ' 

Team Working Style / 

The fkctors influencing organization also influenced the 
wbrking style of the team. Some teams worked as a unit with . 
each team member assuming a different task. Som^ teams, 
particularly those divided into two-member units by a school^ 
system, tended to work in a supportive fashion. Some teams 
worked as a unit in planningoand implementing some projects, 
but ii^dlvidual team members would become specialists in a 
problem area as well. The specialist kept team members ade- 
^fl^ia^ely informed of the activities so that another team member 
could step in in an emergency, as did happen on occasion. 

, One of our staff members noted another factor that affects 
the particular 5tyle of the team: 
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Also important are personality, characteristics, such as 
tolerance for close, regular, intensive contact; ability or 
inability to confront in a constructive manner; need for 
individual, successful demonstration and expression of 
skill and knowledge; patience; ability to involve each 
other in decision making and planning; confidence; * 
' trust, a basic liking and warmth for each other and the 
ability to express ihese emotions; and general compatabil- 
ity among all pr rnost of the team members. (Clay, 1973) 
To some extent conflict can be productive, as was noted by . 
Luenberger (1973*): "Conflict afnong individual team members 
as well as conflict between team members and the total organ- 
ization is inevitable and in many instances a positive force for 
team and organizational developrnent." However, we found 
that where conflict management and resolution is not adroitly 
handled, team style can be adversely affected. 

The Team Leader/ . 

About midway through the demonstration of the program, 
facuj^ began to refer to field instructors not as supervisors but 
as ''/mm leaders." This evolved rather naturally out of our 
' avyareness that a team of students needed a different kind of 
leader-relationship from , the one-to-one supervision mode with 
^whicji field instructors were familiar. The title "team leader," 
connoting less authority, greater collegiality and joint enter- 
prise, was not lost on field instructors, sorne of whom admitted 
initially to being threatened by the change in title. 

Traditionally, the social work supervisor is expected to direct 
the entire^ field experience of the student, performing the 
\ functions of administrator, teacher, and consultant. The 
supervisor generally acts as the link between the administra- 
tive hierarchy and the students. Although a team leader con- 
tinues to carry these roles, fte or she need not dp so to the 
same extent because these functions are shared with team 
members. 

Briggs (1.973) states that . , . 

The position of the team leader is perhaps* the most 
. influential and certainly the' most challenging position 
on the team. ... He is the final arbitrator on agency 
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and professional matters and assumes ultimate respon- 
sibility for the quality and kind of service th team 

pr|vides He carries but his position by performing 

such roles as administrator, data manager, evaluator, 
mobilizer, teacher, consultant, community planner, ' 
broker, advocate , , . . 

Briggs' suggestion that the team leader js the most influential 
member, and is the final arbitrator on agency and professionjil 
matters, could tend to perpetuate some ,of the concerns that • 
professional workers have voiced about traditional supervision. 
While the team leaders in the S-C-P project were invaluable 
because of their knowledge of the school system and their 
experience^ the S-C-P interns were expected to assume as team 
members any of the roles mentioned in the Briggs quote. In 
fact, such a role analysis was conducted as part of the foEmal 
evaluation. Team leaders did have ultimate responsibility ad- 
ministratively since they were employees of the school system, 
but we encouraged students to feel that the responsibility 
was theirs as a group. All members had to share a sense of 
accountability to administrators and b"^e concerned equally • 
with the quality of.the Ream's work. Throughout the processes 
of identifying the problem situation, conducting. an assessment 
of the problem, developing a plan of operation, identifying the 
tasks and assigning these on the basis of competence, im- 
plementing the plan, recording team activities, and evaluating 
the outcomes, each team member was expected to be conscious 
of quality and accountability. ^> 

To questions regarding team leadership in the evaluation' 
questionnaire, half of the students responding felt that a 
designated team leader was not necessary for maintaining,the * 
direction of the team effort. Rather, it was felt that the team 
was guided by the competency of its members and its stance 
of cooperation. On the oth?r hand, 21 out of 23 students 
indicated that a task-orientec^form of leadership:does emerge 
in the team- The Idaders, however, might be different persons 
at different times. * , 

Because there was a heavy emphasis on team dynar^ics in , 
the academic courses, students were often more knowledgeable* 
about teams than were their field instructors, or "team leaders" 
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as they were called. The project encouraged team leaders to 
meet in a separate group in order to learn from one another 
and shiu-e their experiences in this role. Team leaders did 
indicate, during, the evaluation geriod, that this approach to 
supcrviiJion not only reduced the burden of responsibility .on 
them as field instructors, but helped them to concfeptii^ize ' 
problems differently, 

Case Examples 

The following examples of team activity, pr6ces& and leader-^ 
ship jire adapted from Clay (1974):' - ^ ' 

Example 1: A team of three interns wa? placed m an 
urban school community which was racially mixed. The 
pupil personnel services jhad been well defined and had 
acqui red an excellent reputation. The approaqfi' to social 
work was cHnical; interdiscipHnary teams were used » 

priinarily at **intake" to diagnose a^problem of an iti- 
dividual pupil. ' \ 

The intern team became oriented to the_school district 
and the community several months before enteringjheir 
actual field placement in July. Several problem situations 
were identified for the team. These were: pupil dis- 
satisfaction with schools in grades 7-12; lack of parental 
involvement with schools; and cultural distance between: v 
^' teachers and pupils. A social worker, psychologist, and 
counselor were selected as team leaders! Since the latter ' 
were to be on vacation when the interns officially began 
their placements, the team drew up a summer plan of 
operation for team~ leader approval, andivere theri^left to 
follow through on this. The summer plan of operations 
included: 1) becoming iamiliar with community service 
agencies, especially those which had numerous contacts 
with the sclidol district; 2) observing different cl^srooms 
in the summer school; 3) surveying the summer school 
population, both pupils and teachers, with regard to needs; 
4) following through on the needs assessment with some 
concrete program or actions; 5) getting acquaint'(xl' with 
the neighborhoods in the six target schools to which they 
had been assigned; arid 6) conducting a survey among 

• families in the area regarding school related interests, 

• concerns, and problems. • ' ' 
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Following through on this plan kept the team busy. A 
few personality conflicts emerged in team meetings, but 
through an understanding of process, these were dealt 
with quite adequately. When the team leaders returned, 
they received a report on the summer activities, and made 
recommendations about what might be tackled as a major 
projiect, based on combined information from adminis- 
trajtors during the spring orientation, summer sphool 
teachers, and families. 

' After school began, the interns met weekly with team 
leaders. Team leaders, in fum, met bimon.thly around 
intern activities and problems. Team leaders actively , 
participated in two of the major activities initiated by 
interns and gave feedback and needed guidance on all 
the others. In turn, interns were involved with several 
projects initiated by team leaders. Gradually, the two 
groups began to merge and move toward peer supervi- 
sion, maintainjng an atmosphere of shared learning. 
Team leaders were especially helpful in supporting in-^ 
tern talks with administrators, particularly when these 
involved interpreting their plan for work on the cultural 
distance problem. All involved realized the need for 
strong administrative support. 

As the year progressed, there were opportunities for 
the develojDgrcnt of casework skills and uses in which , 
all members of the intern team were deficient. Team / 
leaders used groug supervision and role playing, and 
also assigned background reading. Each intern was able 
to do one family therapy case, consulting with a staff 
member of the local family service.agency due to the 
heavy schedule of the team leaders. All the interns and 

■ team leaders were involved in the development of a 
school council, in classroom managernent with teachers, 
and in the human relations workshop. Since the Work- 
shop was school dis,trict-wide, other staff and adminis- 
trators were an important part of the planning for it. 

• For each of their major projects the team developed ■ 
proposals with time lines and charts. These were revised 
and refined over tinie in team meetings and it) meetings 
with the team leaders.- They provided a firm guide and 
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anchor for the interns to move out with confidence, 
.even in the initial assessment stcgs, because they had 
already brain-stormed and were acquiring a grasp of 
the total process.- • ' . 

Ongoing consultation with other pupil personnel staff 
became a regvdar feature of the team experierice. The 
psychologist, counselor, and staff social workers in other 
school buildings became ad hoc members of the team. 

Example II: This team of three interns was placed in a 
rural educational region^^gonsisting of eight small school 
districts. There were no Blacks in these communities. 
However, some Chicanos, who canje yearly as immigrant 
workers, had settled in the towns. Pupil personnel services 
consisted of limited psychological services and fairly 
. adequate counseling, but' no social.worker services.' 

The team entered the field placement in July. For the 
summer, this team was assigned to work in a school for 
migrant workers who were in the, area. Many of these 
children did not attend school, could not . speak English, 
and were generally deprived^of recreational as well as ^ 
educational opportunities. The team leader was a principal 
with a great interest in the problems of these children 
and their families and had helped organize the school* 
the summer before. He was paid extra to provide tha 
interns with guidance and team leadership during the • 
summer. He was vitally interested in both the kind of 
ti-^ining they had and in their orientation to service. 
Members of the team and the team leader-planned and 
carried out a project of developing parent groups with ' 
the aid of a young Chicano, who.becam'e part of the • 
team. The Chicano on the team Served as an interpreted 
and a group leader. ^ 

, * 

During the fall, the team had to develop a plan for 
^relating to the several .school districts served there. In 
doing so, they established working relationships with , 
staff members of the special education cooperative. 
Families -in these rural districts were slow to warm to the 
interns.. Interns worked hard to cultivatq^the trust of 



^ community /school leaders stich as' thfe school nu,rse,,who 
had the confidence of nearly everyone. She became part 

. of the team (which included two members of the intern, 
tfam and a county psychologist) created to move around 

' '.iri four school districts. * . • 

' ^ B.y the end of the Icld placement, the administrators 
of the s^chool districts Were superlative in their praise of * \ 
the tcafti. They were particularly appreciative of the 
intern Ceam^s accountability procedures, i.e.,' keeping !■ 
them informed througlj cle^r-cUt proposals, weekly logs 
and written progress rjE^p^prtsit ^^^^ f 

In* addition to- projects jil.^eayy 'rrie|it^ s.ome of .the other 
problems on whichuntern-te^i^^^wwli^d z f 

' TruaJicy, potential d.^op*'ouf|V-i4j?B^^^^ ^ ^ 

' ■'. '"socially maladjit^ted' -.boys, intfegrMiort\of handicapped 
into regular classi'obnr, student righ.ti, transitipn from ^ 
elementary to junior hig^ cpm;muhity ajnid parental 
involvement, racial co.nflic'tS, desegregation^ alternative 
education, transportation, school lurich problems, drug 
i eciucation, and'vocational education. 

Concjusiofi ^ ^ . " • * 

Gertainly the S-C-P students gained slfllls)in team managfe- 
meiit. Equally as important, the focus oirteai3:is heightened 
the students? consciousness with regard to qcJoperation, use of . 
resources, recoOTiitipn or expcertisS ,pf others, reco.gnition 
of the dependent nature of l;^uman services on behalf of coiV* 
sumers. Intj^rpersoilal and behaivioral skills, practice skills, 
and systematic planning skills werejosteted through team 
member^interaction in waysithat are sometime^ '•not captured 
in academic course work. \ \ 

Finch (1973), in exploring the implications for te^m training 
of publit welfare .staff, notes that with the introduction of a 
team apprcSa&h, training's taff began to recognize that the con- 
cepits and principles that had guided staffing patterns,^ assign-* 
ment of cases, and supervision of workel?~were^uJ:da He 
states: . • . ^ 

' A jnost important facet at the planning stage i$'that^ew 
methods for the training of s'taff will need to be delivered- 



^ training which must go beyond the teacfijng of knowledge 
'■♦and spccifH;:t^sks which a-worker will need in order to ' 

'perform his'individual job assignment~in order to teach 
" , I thf worker to pcrfoi'm as part of a team. * 

The experience in the S-C-P. project 4ends to confirm this 
observation. The use of the.team approach requires a reorienta- 

• tion m thinking toward staff patterns/Moreover, service is not 
. as cas% measiucd by the "caseload" or number of clients a 
worker sees; new recording instruments have to be devised. 
With the team approat^h, supervision is performed quite differ- 
ently. In fact, the team leader may escape-those charges of • 
dependency, game-playing and "case working the worker" - 
that the- last decade of literaturd on supervision Has decrfed. 

Jeaminji^ is not without its frustrations, and it should be 

• ccmsid'ered as only one of the many approaches to social service 
deliverer in an-.institution. KTonetheless, where there is. a concern 
for delivering services on a v\^;dcr scale, and where there is a 

■ wish to act upon the many systems that impact on consumers 
^ of social work service^; th'e team approach holds much promise 
H^a useful vehicle. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
esent Conditions and Future Directions 

^ LeiaB, Cos tin • 

In the spring of 19'75, a conference on Social Work and the 
Public School i^4S heW unMerthe auspices .of the Jane Addams 
School of Sociil'Work^rfi'e conferehce was to fulfill part of a 
dissemination ftjan^^.^ne putconie of ^ three-year demonstra- 
tion projeqt ho^di^t Jane' Addams School of Social Work, a 
project already alWded to as the School-Community-Pupil 
project. n ^ 

The purposes of the Conference were to disseminate ex- 
periences and findings of the School-Community-Pupil Train- 
ing Program of 1971-74 to .a diverse group of professionals 
interested in pupil services in the* public schools; to invite opin- 
ion and critical evaluation of the school-community-pupil 
model of school social /Wbrk practice; and to receive and com- 
pare related ideas and findings from new approaches to effec- 
tive social wdrk f xactice in the public schools. 

Conference participants included consultants from state 
departments of education; a representative from the Courfcil 
on Social Wor^ Services in the Public Schools of the National 
Association of Soci^ Workers; representatives from the Illinois 
Association of School So6al Workers; social workers in the 
public schools of central Illinois; social work educators from 
other faculties of schools, of^pcial work; and social work 
students. The Conference was kept to a relatively small group ^ 
to insure opportunity for active involvement and interaction 
among the participants. - 

The content of the discussion by conference participants 
dm?ng their two days together reflects to a considerable 
^degree the status of social work in the public Schools today-- 
"difficult problems identified, hard questions faced/and an 
absence of firm answers to those problems and questions. 
Many of the . issues raised here have already been allued to 
by Costing Vargus, and Anderson earlier in the monograph. 
The fact that there has been such agreement on the identifi- 
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cation issues facing school social workers suggests that the - 
field is ripe for innovations in practice, . • i 

Common Themes in Conference Papers . . 

Conference participants identified certain areas of agreement 
in concepts and principles, from among the papers presented 
^by three faculty members^ from different schools of social 
wor.k: Jane Addants School of .Social Work*, University of ' 
^lichigan School o^ocial Work, and the University of Chicago 
School of Social Service Administration. 

1. The primary focus of practice objectives should be on , 
enhanceiment of pupil learning and the* educational process. 
The intent is to increase equality of educational opportunities 
for individual or tai'get groups of pupils and contribute to 
maximum development of all children in school ahd their 
preparation for spcietal roles. School spcial vrorl^ objectives * 
properly relate primarily to the school's educational functions 

. and processes on behalf .of children and young people. . 

In no way does this niean that there is no longer a place for: 
casework in the schools^ or that casework is not important. 
Task-den tered treatment, as described in the Conference, is 
casework, a treatment approach fully traj^sferable to different 
models of practice, including the school-community-pupil 
model of school social work. But the focus of the S-CrP model, 
is rtot upon a satisfying relationship but upon physical, social, 
and cognitive factors' and a successful completion of agreed 
upon tasks. The authors of each of the three papers agreed 
that school social woi5c will] continue, under any moi^el of 
^practice, t(^ be subject to the need for some crisis intervention . 
and for referral to community treatment sources, but these 
activities arq not the main thrust of servide, nor is the provision 
of clinical services. The school social work service has ''limits^ 
to its domain"; it is not an "all-purpose family agency" nor a 
"therapeutic center," but a social work servicd.designed to 
contribute to the educatfon of children and young persons. 

2. There was agreerpent, using different^termmology at 
times, that practice in the schools needs to be planned and 
extended in relation jto pupil characteristics and school \' 
practices, particularly teacher practices in the case of task- 



centered casework, and in mpst^models Of practice today to ' 
the system of school-community-pupil relations, the social 
ecology of .the school pupil. The focus h on those^ pupil cha^- 
acteristics which interact with home, school, and community 
conditions. ' . , 

3. Those who. presented papers stated a preference for 
moving toward greater reliance upon- teams a5.a way of organiz- 
ing and deploying schooLs.ocial work personnel. The kind of 
tmn will vary depending upon diffetences in school districts— 
sometimes an interdiseipJinary team, sometimes made up only ' 
of social workers, ^ut in any case- characterize-d by a lack of 
hierarchy within the team, an emphasis uppn consuhation 
among team members iormally and informally, and by use of 

a team leader for overall evaluatiort arfd system accoutability. 
It is not €»<jy to create an interdisciplinary team in a school 
before the process of teaming has been demonstrated, but 
this docs not mean that other .§chooi>personnel are excluded 
from the problem-solving process. / ' * 

4. There was agreefnent upon the' necessity for a needs 
assessment, or a "problem search," i.e., collej3tion of data for * 
problem identification, and consultation with other school 
and/or community persons in identifying a target problem, " 
whether of the individual child or a target group of pupils. 
There was agreement asVell on the;.inriportance of -focusing 
attention on the identified {Problem situation and using 
negotiation aod logical cognitive discussion to arrive at • 
agreed-upon tasks* atid resolution of obstacles of task achieve- 
ment. The ij|formation to.b:e gathered need no.t be-exhaustive 
but should irtclude all thatjs pertineat to the identified target 
problem of individual or group. 

5a A contract for a unit of service should be made with,the 
approrpiate-school adrainistrator(s) oncq an assessment has \. 
b^en mad6, a target problem identified, consultatiohs have . 
taken place with suitable school persotinel,'and a treatment 
plan decided upon. This may-be a written plan of operation, 
as j[j|:'eferred in the school-commftnity-pupil model, or it may 
be a verbal contract. In . some situations, a written contract is 
perceived by tlie social work sta^f or other school personnel i 
as a difficult undertaking and awarder; a clear verbal agreement 
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* with regukir reporting aiid redefinition as needed may suffice. 
In. either verbal or written contract, if the agreement isn't 
working, and it was a dear and firm agreement, the matter 
will usvially need to be dealt with at th'e bottom leveL If the 
plan works there, the (Contract will usually hold. One of the 
special attributes of the school as an agency setting is that ^ 
there is a new beginning in each academic year with a new 
opportunity to set a prograin focus. t' . 

, 6. Another aspect Of the preferred/direction for social work 
in the schools was agreed upon by those who presented papers: 
A significant barrier to achieving change in school social work ^ 
practice is the pervasive reluctance to gi^ve up the notion that 
we must fully understand the ^tiology -of a problem before 
significant help can be given or change can be brought about. 

Alaj or Unanswered Qiiestio7i]s ' " 

V Much of the^discussion amohg Conference participant's was 
. informal and free-ranging as the diverse group sought responses 
from others to their own pressing concerns about the status ^ 
and future of school social work. In the'end, mc/re questions^ 
had been raised than answered. " 

For example, concern was expressed about the unevenness . 
in the distribution of social work services in the schools. One 
sRite, Michigan, is attempting to serve ail school children in 
the state. But to do sov^equires collaboration' among school, 
districts, universiities and colleges that train* the pupil specialists, 
state associations of the pupil specialists, and national profes- 
sional oi\ganizati0ris. That kind of continuing and objective 
co.operative planning has not been available. 

How then do you staff a state educational system for social 
work services^i)i 4ll the'schcjols? What are the most productive 
options fbr.differQntial staffing patterns within a given state? 
If we turn to using more bachelor degree social workers in the 
^chools, what are the gains to be had? What are the hazards? ^ 
It is said^hat bachelor (degree" staff can be used to mcrease the 
' effectiveness of ma3ter degree staff. But how? The profession 
.has not made- such distinctions clear. In practice it has been 
more difficult to differentiate the^tasks of master degree and 
bachelor degree social workers than to assign tasks to para- 
professionals. 
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There are in this country many public schools which have 
^no social work staff at all.* Can't we devise and test out patterns 
of staffing which would use master degree personnel as resources 
for planning and consultation in order to provide a support 
system to inner city urban 'or rural school districts where social 
work services are nonexistent and badly needed? If teams work- 
ing on interrelated problems so that the interventions are 
reinforcing, ate an effective means of deploying social work . 
personnel in a single district, why cannot a state d^evelop an , 
overall plan to bring social work services to all its school 
children? • 

Much of the discussion during tfie two days together had to 
do with the insecurities and isolation which school social 
workers appear to feel professionally. It,is known that school 
social workers in different states and school districts carry an 
array of job titles, and each title implies a variation in focus 
cfnd method of practice. They- work in single schools,. a number 
of schools, in central education administrative offices, and 
sometimes in children's service agencies or community mental 
health centers. The pool from which each draws his/her children 
J to work with varies tremendously. They frequently wprk with 
little supervision and few formal Haisons. 

Overall tlgiere is, apparently, a wide diversity in thg con- 
ceptualization and pattern of service^delivery. Perhaps this 
should not be regarded as a problern. Social workers hopefully 
will be creatwe, flexible, and original rn^their thinking and 
.,^^ing. But such conditions of practice erode a base for the^ 
development and maintenance of pi'ofessionaLidentity and 
give concern about a belief in the unique values pf social v/ork 
practice in a secbndary ^§etting, one which is primary for most 
of the families and children in this country. 

The present activities of the Council on Social Work in the , 
schools' of NASW were described. The Council found itself* 
faced ,^ith a lack of current" data about 3uch matters as the 
number of practicing social workers, in how many districts, 
in hpw many states, their characteristics, and prevailing stand- 
ards for their work. So the chairman of the Council placed an 
open letter to all school social workers in the NASW News in 
Januarys 1975, saying in effect "Where are you,^who are you, < 
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and dp you even exist?" Spontaneous responses came.from 23 
stalest While not definitive in conclusions, certain themes 
emerged from the responses. One was the need for a clear and 
fipifi professional identity'as a school social worke^r. It was dif- 
ficult to function in coalition with other professions when 
there was uncertainty about one's own professional identity 
and prevailing standards of work. That social workers felt the * 
la'ck of a professional support system was apparent. 

It was evident, top;, from Conference discussion that many 
participants, were expressing immense'frustration'because of 
^ the difficult problems with wMch the/ grapple within the 
\ public school and the lack of a felt professional supportr^"' 
^Sdme talked about whether- school sogial workers shouldn't 
tunv towards other professional organizations f6r help, e.g., 
the American Personnel and Guidance Association, the Xmer- 
r ican Educationd Research Association, the Council on Excep- 
. tioxial Children, or the Intematioifal Association of Pupil . 
Personnel Workers. School social workers orice had their own i 
^separate national organization; why no^. again ,-;some asked, 
' or at least a consortiurn of the expanding number of state 
associations of school social work. 

Others talked about the dangers of splintering off and of ■ 
; putting exclusive support and work into state associations of 
sclidol social Woxk-the possibility of exchanging one organ- 
ization for another which ij^ight identify >nd then be'^over- 
..wh'elined with the same problems as the first. And, it was ^ 
pointed out, school social workers cannot find a full pro- - 
fc^si6nal identity in educational organizations only; they a^e 
social' wdrk^rs-and need the link to other fields of social work 
practice; e.g., ^hild vvelfare and mental health, which a national 
^ social ^wprk organization should give. 

Another theme had tb do with needed qualifications" and 
the question of better preparation to. work in the pub lio schools: 
This concern-j*aised for Conference participants the qii^stion 
of what^ole the schools 5f social work 'ar^ playing ift rriaking . 

, sure that trainees who choose to work in the schools have ^ 
access to the l5:inds of specialized knowledge neede^ to work 

. today'in a f^ublic education. setting. **How2£lose are the . " 
schools of social work to practice in the schools?" one 
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participant asked. And is there any continuing collaboration 
between schools of social work and schools of ©dtucation in 
the universities? Have We examined the risks to tiiis field of 
-social work practice if its educators and trainers <ire not in 
close touch with the disciplines' of education? - ^ 

Confusion abo^it roles in -a changi;>^ystem of public educa^ , 
tiori was part of nearly every response to the*opQn letter. So/, 
too, was the matter of accountability and public;relations'for 
schopj social work services. Clearly sugge&ted wa^ the need to 

• strengthen professional identity, specify professional sttodards 
of practice, create guidelines for prpiessional rol<^ delineation, ' * 

• and promote the value of the social work 'servic3e;;to educational 
administrators and the public. ' 

• Much concern was expressed about the lack oflireadily avail- 
able current ieurning m aterial -and publications o\i new ways of 
providing social services in the public schools. Pr;actitioners 
tended to blame professional journal policies which, they said,*" 
favor articles describing theory or- research. But ^Others said that 

/ the difficulty was not just that journals won't a^rcept "how to* . 
do it'* articles; after all, our technologies are fat from\compIet<^, 
and if we.assess articles in social work joumals^most still have 

• that focus rather than theory building or reports of research. 
Bui one "how we did it" account is not as gooil as ano.tli6r. To 
be useful it must be linked' to concepts, principles, and theory 
building. Innovative programs th^t have worked need to be ' 
related to earlier reporting for better generalizkbility. . \ * 

One participant raised the question of whether school social 

workers read the professiprfal literature. "I-agfee with what's 

been said— that the quantity of publication injlschool social 

work is small. I know that .because it's easy tci read it all in one 

sitting. What bothei^ me is that some of it is jery good . . and ' 

when I tajk with people concerned with social work in the . ,^ 

schools, I don't find many who have heard o| the materials. The 

unpleasantne'ss cHk^iy question is if the need Is so great, why 

/hasn't somebody fo^nd the good materials that do exist and ' 

passed them around?". 

■ * ■ ' ' ' " • ' 

An available bibliography and a central repository of inateilal 
for circulation was suggested as a service of professional organi- 
zations. But of course the questions^^had raised another: What 



* had been suggested abo,ut the respQnsibiHty qf social work 

^ education if students'are enterirfg thc^pubUc sdhools for'prac-. 

* tice and not continuing io read Current pix>fessional literature? 
The need for opportunities for new learning is particularly acute 
for any personnel who hope to be effectivein the pubfic^schools. 
Social work students must be helped^ to 'find ways to assume " 
responsibility for thejr own continued learning and enhanK:e- 
menf of capacity to adap*t to change. This will require that 

'they be pibvided the means, either in their professional educa- - 
tion or in a program'of continuing education, to acquire the 
knowledge they need in the schools^ Participants mentioned 
these areas of knowledge as pressing needs: > a thorough under- 
standing ofvthe school as a social system; the principles of 
social learning theory; the specifics of loc^ bureaucracy; the 
nature of learning disabilities;Variations in ways ot organizing 
one's work; the way to do a needs assessqjent of a school- 
community-pupil system; the techniques of developing 
practice objectives and assessing measurable outcomes to prac- 
tice. ' ' ■ ' 

At the conclusipn of the Conference we had identified these 
major q,uestions^hichs^wait answers from the field, of ^chodl 
social work practice and. from the profession as a whole: 

1. In the face of wide diversity among school social workers in 
job title, credentials, conceptions of school socicil work practice, 
and sizes, re^urces, and other characteristics of piiblic'schools, 
how can a oody of necessary professional skills and competenci ;is 
be identified andra professional identity be explicated? 

' • 2. To Vhom should this field of practice look for direction, 
standard setting, policy, and identification of competencies? . 
What do school social* workers have a right to expeqt of their 
ija'tionaior^ahizatron and other related p^"o f ess i'onal organiza- 
tions? ^ ) V 

' 3.. What IS the optimal division of responsibility between 
state departriients of education, schools of social work and of 
education in universities, state associations of school social 
workers, and natignal professional organizations, mo5,t.par- 
ticularly NASW, when it comes to standard setting and direc- 
tions for practice? . 
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4. What can be done about the essdntial nee^ for continuing 
, education among social workers in the schoolsP Other profes- 
sions aVe searching for and*building.in-ways of requiring con-* 
tinuing education for practice, elg., the American Psychology' . 
Association, Ithe American Medical Association. The need for 
new, and c^rftlnued learning is equally acute for workers in the 
. complex and^.changing institution of public education. ^ 

At the end df "the Conference, we came back to an observation 
which a participant had offered earlier: **The public school 
today ,^ even with- the best effort and'the best intentibns, re- 
mains a Pacific'Ocean of problems; and we have only a thimble 
for intervention. But it is a good thimble.'' VKnd to the extpnt * 
fhat we identify the obstacles to more effepfeive practice, and 
respond to thern^ifi a reasoned and creative way, we can make 
that thimble even better. ^ . 
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